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“OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 

neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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Derhaps the splicing of rope seems far removed from the milling 
r. flour. But Pillsbury milling history reaches back to a 

time when many flour mills were powered by running streams... and, 
appropriately, the famous Pillsbury “A”’ Mill in Minneapolis 

still draws power from the mighty Mississippi. Gigantic rope drives 
convey the power to modern milling machinery. The drive 
shown here develops 1600 horsepower and uses more than a mile of 
rope—which skilled specialists must keep at proper tension, 
examine for wear, and replace when necessary. To 

these members of the Pillsbury staff of milling experts, a 

salute for their little-known but essential part in sentin 

flour worthy of the fame behind the name . 
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@ Chase Band Labels provide strong display of your 
ay LAs brand name and quick identification of your product. 
: Ye ) They are easily and quickly removed from the bags by 

. LOG simply soaking in water. Furthermore, the sturdy cotton 
Pretty Print bags come in a large variety of attractive 
colors and patterns. No wonder so many housewives 
prefer products packed in Chase Banded Pretty Prints! 

Remember this premium package—Chase Band Label 
Pretty Prints—and remember that they will go a long, 


long way to increase the sale of your products! 


<> Heasewives the country over are 

-* Using Chase Pretty Prints for dresses, 

* curtains, slip covers and many, many 

other practical items for the home 
und family. Large variety of colors 
and attractive designs. 
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FOR BETTER BAGS...BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E B A G Cc Oo. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. | 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO * DENVER * DETROIT * MEMPHIS ©* BUFFALO «* ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK « CLEVELAND «© MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. * REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ CROSSETT, ARK. 
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OW is the time to emphasize bread quality 

above everything. The consumer advertising 
programs of bakers and millers can succeed only 
to the extent that bakery products give the best 
in tastiness and nutrition. And that’s where 
TOWN CRIER proves doubly valuable . . . in 
producing a fine-bodied, flavorful loaf that builds 


and sustains consumer preference for bread. 
We can safely guarantee that TOWN CRIER 


will make a better loaf because we pay an extra 
premium so as to be assured of the finest wheat 


from each crop. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


beens” STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR WILLING (0. 


KANSAS CITY 
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the Supreme Court 


of Farm Fashions 
PICKS THE DESIGNS AND COLORS FOR 


Bemilin Dress Print Bags 


Who knows best what women want in fabrics for 
dresses, curtains, etc? Why, the women who use 


these fabrics, of course. 


That’s why Bemis has groups of typical farm 
women judge a wide range of patterns and pick 
those they like best. Bemis then uses these panel- 
picked patterns in the manufacture of Bemilin 
Dress Print Bags. 





Pack in panel-picked Bemilin to be sure of bags 
that will help sell your flour. 


GENERAL 
OFFICES ~ 
ST. LOUIS 


“AMERICA’S ‘ BAG 
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Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 










Price and Quality. ‘3 


In these days of disturbed markets any baker can rid himself 
of two worries easily enough... . Flour price worry by buying 
against current needs.... Quality worry by not shopping 
around and horse-trading for a flour-that-will-do but choosing 


dependable KELLY’S FAMOUS which never yet fooled a 


baker in either price or quality. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











- 


HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


Yes, ISMERTA quality is right because 
it is planned that way from the first step 
in quality production, which is the careful 
selection of superior baking wheats. 


And the bakery operator who builds his 
business on the famous ISMERTA name 
is getting the right start too ... for the 
finest in bread quality. 


To get the kind of loaf that builds real 
consumer loyalty, it pays doubly well to 
rely on ISMERTA for brighter, finer 
bread quality and smooth, uniform shop 
performance. 


tinG co. 


Ko roe - 


THE [smeRtT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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THE NEW BURRUS FEED MILL AT FORT WORTH, TEXAS, OPENED JULY 22 


HE formula feed industry has come of age and taken its 

place among the important industries vital to agriculture. 
The famous prediction of Thomas Malthus a century ago that 
population increases would outstrip food production has been 
proved wrong only because science and management have in- 
creased output per man and per acre. But the problem still re- 
mains and even greater efficiency will be needed in the future to 
produce from the same land more food for more people. 


In meeting that problem the formula feed industry will play 
an increasingly important part. Not only must formula feed 
products give constantly greater feeding results but the manu- 
facturing job of compounding these feeds accurately on a mass 
production basis must be done more efficiently. 


To that purpose the new Burrus Feed Mill is dedicated. A 
giant among feed manufacturing plants, the new mill is engineered 
for maximum efficiency of production. We salute the Burrus com- 
pany for its broad vision in the construction of this new mill and 
we are proud of our part in designing and building it. 


MILLING ENGINEERS, inc. 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the -American Grain Trade 











1911 BALTIMORE AVE. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas consistently produces higher 
quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Canadian Mills in Big Italian Deal 





Price Support 
Levels for Soybean 
Crop Announced 


WASHINGTON—Two dollars and 
eighteen cents a bushel will be the 
price support level for the 1948 soy- 
bean crop for green and yellow va- 
rie ies grading No. 2 and containing 
no|' more than 14% moisture, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture dis- 
clo.ed this week. It is indicated that 
when the complete details of the pro- 
gr'n are revealed later this week 
the program will also contain a pur- 
ch: se agreement feature similar to 
th: « in effect on grains. Under a pur- 
ch: se agreement feature the produc- 
er \btains an option to put a specified 
nu iber of bushels of beans to Com- 
mo lity Credit Corp. upon payment 
of 4¢ bu. fee. This is the fee charged 
on wheat and other grains for the 
protection of price support agree- 
mc at and it is expected that the same 
fee will apply on beans. 


> 


$1.98 Bu. on Mixes 


The price support level on black, 
brown and mixed varieties from the 
19'8 crop will be $1.98 bu. 


In the 1947 crop year beans were 
supported at $2.04 bu. for the basic 
grade, 

The soybean price support is at 
90‘ of the comparable price for this 
commodity as compared with parity 
price of other agricultural commodi- 
ties which are supported at 90% of 
parity. Soybeans and some other com- 
modities are supported at 90% of a 
comparable price since production 
and consumption habits have changed 
materially since the 1910-14 parity 
system base period. 

Details of the soybean price sup- 
port program, including the expected 
purchase agreement feature, are ex- 
pected to be announced this week. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RYEGRASS OFFER ENDS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced re- 
cently that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has sold practically its entire 
supply of common ryegrass seed. This 
seed, amounting to approximately 20 





million pounds from the 1946 harvest, 
was offered for sale June 17, 1948. 
The seed has been sold for use as a 
winter cover crop in the South, where 
an expansion in livestock farming 
requires larger acreages of pasture, 
hay and winter cover crops. Since 
practically all of the seed has now 
been sold, the CCC announced that 
its June 17 offer was terminated at 
midnight, Aug. 21, 





ALL DOMINION PLANTS SHARE 
IN 6 MILLION-SACK CONTRACT 


Shipment Spread Over Entire Crop Year—60 Million USS. 
Dollar Credits Reported Arranged—for Distribution 
in Italy—Vatican Mentioned in Rumors 





New Winter Wheat Acreage Up 
to Year Ago Seen by Santa Fe 


The Kansas wheat belt has profit- 
ed from the generous rains which 
have virtually assured the state of 
a 100 million-bushel corn crop, says 
the Santa Fe Railroad. Reports indi- 
cate that the wheat seed bed is about 
perfect, underlaid with subsoil mois- 
ture of 50 in? or more. 

This gives rise to the belief that 
the wheat acreage will equal or ex- 
ceed that of a year ago and western 
growers are taking advantage of the 
present situation by planting early. 
Farther east, because of the preva- 
lence of the Hessian fly, there is the 
usual tendency to await the first week 
in October. 

While there is nothing official on 
the new wheat acreage at this time, 
only an announced goal that called 
for a decrease, reports indicate that 


the summer fallow aereage alone will 
hit 3,500,000 acres, an increase of one 
million over last year and a record 
high, the Santa Fe says. 

Oklahoma soil is in excellent con- 
dition for planting the new wheat 
crop and planting has started in the 
panhandle area, but as a rule, opera- 
tions will not get under way until 
Sept. 1 for a run of about six weeks. 
Despite some delay, due to heavy 
rains, virtually all wheat land has 
been prepared and on that basis acre- 
age will be as large as last year. 

While the top soil in Texas is be- 
coming dry, the general subsoil sup- 
ply in Northwest Texas is fair to 
good and planting of the 1949 crop 
is well started. The acreage may 
slightly exceed that of either 1947 
or 1948. 





Brazil Sets Up Two-Priced 


System 


WASHINGTON—A two priced in- 
ternal system for flour has been es- 
tablished in Brazil to encourage im- 
portation of Argentine wheat to that 
country, according to information ob- 
tained by Martin F. Smith, general 
manager of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. 

This information, says Mr. Smith, 
discloses that the Brazilian govern- 
ment has put a preferential price of 
276 cruzeiros (approximately 5¢ each) 
per kilo on domestically ground flour, 
as compared with a price ceiling of 
186 cruzeiros on imported flour. The 
low ceiling on imported flour would 
effectively close the Brazilian market 





Cuban Imports of U.S. Flour Down 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U.S. flour during July totaled 101,092 
209-Ib, sacks, against 131,420 sacks in June and 183,422 sacks in July a year 
ago, according to information tabulated by P. E. Carr, import-export statis- 
tician. The cumulative January-July total imports were 709,699 200-lb. sacks, 
as compared with 1,214,378 sacks in the same period a year ago. Details by 
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mnths and years are shown in the accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 




















1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

JANUMEF cccccccccce 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 126,432 
February ...cccceve 131,617 249,560 248,140 _ 161,696 157,402 71,232 
ATE coe cecsssous 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 
ADP cccccescavcsee 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 90,413 
mag: FELT COTTE 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 80,125 
CUM fedeue icicrctecs 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 131,420 
SUM es capine ot bs dae 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 101,092 

Sub-totals ...... 1,011,113 1,130,973 1,670,230 955,749 1,214,378 709,699 
AUGER civcccccccce 121,507 15,689 332,280 146,694 140,008 = acuees 
September ......... 66,858 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,851 = .ueeee 
OctORE occcescccese 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,762 = suseee 
November .......++ 98,370 109,028 7,787 236,655 120,782 == awueee 
December ......... 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,589 = aeveee 

Totals ......... 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 2,860,432 8 = seeese 


of Flour Ceilings 


to the better grade U.S. and Ca- 
nadian flours, it is claimed. 

In U.S. money, the import ceiling 
would figure around $9.30 and the do- 
mestic ceiling around $13.80 per kilo. 

On the disclosure of this informa- 
tion, it was felt that an official U.S. 
government protest was in order on 
the grounds that this action violated 
the most favored nation provisions 
of the reciprocal trade agreements. 
U.S. State and Commerce department 
sources, however, denied this ap- 
proach, saying that it was purely an 
internal Brazilian matter and did not 
directly abrogate any previous con- 
tractual treaty terms. 

However, Mr. Smith contends that 
it represents a genuine trade barrier 
and effects a by-passing of the recip- 
rocal trade principle. 

No official information is available 
at U.S. Brazilian government sources 
here at this time. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECORD SALES REPORTED 
BY PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Procter & Gamble has reported 
sales for the fiscal year ended June 
30 at a record high of $723,679,332, 
compared with $533,911,333 in the 
preceding 12 months. From record 
earnings of $65.4 million the company 
deducted $23 million to add to its re- 
serve against possible inventory price 
declines. At the end of its 1947-48 
fiscal year this reserve stood at $37 
million, compared with $14 million a 
year earlier. 








The sale of around 6 million sacks 
of Canadian flour for shipment to 
Italy has been confirmed by do- 
minion mills. The transaction is the 
largest single deal in either wheat 
or flour by Canada to any coun- 
try outside the U.K. since 1943, when 
more than 100 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat were sold to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in the USS., 
and possibly exceeds the large sale 
of Canadian wheat to Russia for 
shipment to Vladivostock in the late 
1930's. 

All Canadian mills appear to have 
shared in this large private sale, with 
the ports of destination all being 
in Italy. It is understood that the 
flour will be distributed in that coun- 
try, but that the Italian govern- 
ment was not the buyer. It is per- 
sistently rumored in Canadian mar- 
kets that the Vatican was the buy- 
er, but this was not confirmed in 
milling circles. 


Shipment Over Several Months 


Shipment of the flour will com- 
mence as soon as possible and con- 
tinue over a period of several months, 
possibly to the end of the current 
crop year, July 31, 1949. 

Full details of the transaction are 
not yet obtainable and Canadian mill- 
ing officials indicate that informa- 
tion, such as price, grades, etc., is 
not yet available. Trade rumors, 
however, indicated the deal involves 
around $60 million, U.S. dollar cred- 
its for which already have been ar- 
ranged by the buyer. 

It was reported from one source 
that specifications provide for hard 
spring wheat flour of the grade and 
quality which came to be generally 
known in the war period as GR, or 
government regulation, flour. A small 
amount of Canadian winter wheat 
flour was also rumored to be in- 
cluded in the total. 


Atlantic Port Shipment 


It is understood that the shipments 
will be made from Canadian and 
U.S. Atlantic seaboard ports, with 
possibly some small quantities mov- 
ing out of Vancouver, on the West 
Coast. 

Canadian Wheat Board officials 
questioned on the sale declined to 
comment. Italian sources in Wash- 
inton, D. C., said they knew nothing 
of the purchase. 

This transaction will require be- 
tween 12 and 13 million bushels of 
wheat and will provide Canadian mills 
with running time backlogs for some 
time. The Canadian-U.K. flour agree- ' 
ment will not be disturbed by the 
Italian transaction, it was reported 
from Toronto. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ISADORE MARIAM DEAD 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Isadore Mariam, 
73, president and founder of the I. 
Mariam Feed Co., died Aug. 17. He is 
survived by his widow, Anna, and a 
son, Jack. 
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MINNEAPOLIS—The Russell-Mil- 
ler Milling Co. reported a net profit 
of $1,342,217 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948, which is equal to $5.37 
a share on 234,152 shares of com- 
mon stock after provisions for $4.50 
dividend payments on 18,768 shares 
of 44%% cumulative preferred stock. 

The net profit for fiscal 1948 com- 
pares with $3,108,941, or $12.91 a 
share for fiscal 1947. Leslie F. Miller, 
president of the company, said in 
the annual financial statement pub- 
lished Aug. 30 that this year’s profits 
compare favorably with those of 1944, 
1945 and 1946 which were $1,044,002, 
$806,334, and $1,526,725, respectively. 

Mr. Miller said in his statement to 
stockholders that profits for the year 
were affected in important measure 
by the “continuous and costly” delays 
in completion of the company’s mill 
at Alton, Ill., which resulted in hav- 
ing that mill’s production during only 
five months of the year. Rigid export 
license controls by the government 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$5.37 A SHARE EARNINGS FOR 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Net Profit for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1948, Totals 
$1,342,217; $4.50 and $2 Dividends Paid on 
Preferred and Common Stock 


also brought a sharp reduction in the 
company’s export shipments, Mr. Mil- 
ler said. Domestic flour sales during 
the year, he said, were approximate- 
ly equal to those of a year ago but 
“keenly competitive conditions” fol- 
lowing the end of the war resulted in 
lower profit margins. 

Promotion of the company’s new 
packaged goods necessitated heavy 
expenditures in advertising and mer- 
chandising, Mr. Miller said, adding 
that those expenditures are expected 
ultimately to bring the company 
good returns. The new products, in- 
cluding a cake mix, devils food cake 
mix, cookie mix, roll mix and pie mix 
are meeting with “most encouraging 
reception,” he said. 

Dividends paid during the year to- 
taled $552,854, including $4.50 divi- 
dends on the preferred and $2 on the 
common. 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1948, appears elsewhere on 
this page. 





Bread Grain Crop in Northern 
Hemisphere Seen Near Normal 


WASHINGTON—Present prospects 
indicate that the 1948 bread grain 
crop in the Northern Hemisphere may 
be about 10% above the small 1947 
production, according to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. If 
these prospects materialize, the total 
outturn of wheat and rye would be 
near the prewar level (1935-39). 

Recovery has been more marked 
in wheat than in rye, with the pros- 
pective wheat crop likely to be slight- 
ly above the prewar average, largely 
as a result of a gain from prewar of 
about 70% in the U.S. The Northern 
Hemisphere rye harvest is estimated 
to be about 10% below average. The 
bulk of the decline is accounted for 
in continental Europe, where the out- 
turn, though sharply above 1947, is 
still considerably below average. 

Total output of bread grains in 
North America is much above aver- 
age and in Asia is estimated to be 
moderately above average, as well as 





BAKERY OWNER DIES 
IN AIR CRASH 


MEDFORD, ORE.— William H. 
(Heinie) Fluhrer, owner of the bak- 
eries which carried his name in Med- 
ford and Klamath Falls, Ore., and 
Yreka, Cal., was killed Aug. 23 when 
the plane he was piloting crashed 
shortly after takeoff into Lake of the 
Woods, approximately half way be- 
tween Medford and Klamath Falls. 
With Mr. Fluhrer died three other 
state Republican figures, in a tragedy 
strangely paralleling the crash last 
October, just 60 miles to the east, 
that claimed the lives of the top three 
Oregon state executives. Mr. Fluhrer 
had been host to a week-end gather- 
ing of 15 GOP leaders at his Lake of 
the Woods cabin, and was flying three 
of them to Medford to make an air- 
line connection there. 





larger than in 1947. In continental 
Europe production is still well below 
average, though substantially above 
last year’s low figure. The Soviet 
Union’s bread grain crop is also ex- 
pected to be above 1947, but much 
below prewar. 


Import Demand High 

The good wheat outturn in North 
America, together with the record 
corn crop in the U.S., will provide 
a substantial supply for export. De- 
spite the greatly improved outlook in 
Europe and Asia, however, import 
demand for bread grains continues 
high in both Europe and Asia for 
1948-49, and is likely to absorb all 
exportable supplies available from 
North America. 


The comparatively high import de- 
mand for Europe reflects the need for 
substantially increased bread rations 
in many countries where rations have 
been too low to provide adequate re- 
quirements. In some countries im- 
proved supplies are expected to make 
it possible to discontinue bread ra- 
tioning. Larger than average imports 
would also be needed to effect an 
improvement in the quality of the 
bread, since flour extraction rates 
have been high and heavy admixtures 
of coarse grain and potato flour have 
been widely used to extend limited 
supplies. Still another need for con- 
tinued large grain imports is for 
building up depleted stocks over 
much of the Continent. Wheat needs 
for Asia are expected to continue 
large because of a shortage of sur- 
plus rice supplies to meet food needs 
in deficit areas. 


In North America the combined 


outturn of wheat and rye is expected . 


to be second only to last year’s rec- 
ord crop. Present estimates show cur- 
rent production only about 2% below 
the all-time high figure for that year. 

The total outturn of bread grains 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1948 
ASSETS 


Current Assets— 


























Cams. th -Damiee OG OG WON iii 6 ios Re ewe FES ce ew SE $ 3,505,022 
Drafts and acceptances in process of collection ........... 2,616,424 
Notes and accounts receivable: 
PT Te CREEP eee Ee OPT TTT COREE Tee $ 4,859,121 
, Due from salesmen, agents and employees ........... 60,299 
GE 8656 240 6h 6 ee be Rev Seco OR EAAMS aide t00rhen Nees 229,503 
5,148,923 
Less reserve for doubtful accounts .......-.....ee0ee0% 371,585 4,777,338 
AGVENCES OM SPAIN PUTCRAGED, OtC.~ onic cccccccccesccsccves 578,101 
Inventories: 
Grain, flour and millfeeds, at market, after appropriate 
adjustment in respect of open cash grain trades and 
Ss ee I TUNG | ia. oi icc t.cioectssvndsvess 8,638,156 
Sundry merchandise and supplies, at lower of cost of 
EE TST er CL he CUP EP EL ERLE TET eae 2,419,920 
Packages, at lower of cost or market ............--46+ 1,185,931 12,244,007 
eo oa ke 605eehws bu 6565 bE RES Chae e Meta 3.050% 629,576 
BOCMl CUPTOME GONE 6c bc tek Cakes css ahs onesie 24,350,768 
Other Assets— 
Investments in other corporations, at cost .............6++ 97,523 
Long-term notes and accounts receivable ...............4. 97,716 
195,239 
BUOBR TOBOTVS LOT DOMES occ ciccwcs cs evocreescesresices scenes 122,102 73,137 
Memberships (market value $143,978, including clearing associa- 
tion stock deposited as margins $41,520), at cost or less.... 61,139 
Property, Plant and Equipment— 
Land, buildings and equipment, less reserves $8,647,286..... 10,999,432 
Furniture and fixtures, at cost, less reserve for depreciation 
IF TESOL Tere TP UeTYOPTTLATe ee et ere 168,805 
Automotive equipment, at depreciated cost ...........00005 658,158 
Construction in progress (estimated cost to complete 
| Pee TEE OC LeLT Tee Eee LETT ET eRT Ey eee eae 878,280 12,704,675 
$37,189,119 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities— 
Notes payable—banks and brokers ..........ceeeeecceeeeees $13,152,500 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses .........e.eeeeee 2,374,984 
COPRID GPBECE GUCRCRMGID isc ie ccc chee es cesseesevocecéers 1,223,398 
Dividends on preferred stock, payable July 1, 1948 ........ 42,228 
Accrued federal, state and local taxeS ..........cceeeeeees 1,398,745 
ee GUPTURE TIRED bb 66 ek eee dcbceecwecvesene 18,191,855 
Reserves— 
ee TOTTORI BE GRR bee ck cet ce howe ocdeccesivese > 83,838 
P,P TET CETL TIRE EPEEP RET TT re Tree 1,046,344 1,130,182 
Capital Stock and Surplus— 
4%% cumulative preferred stock: 
Authorized—20,000 shares, par value $100 
each (redeemable at $105 per share 
plus accrued dividends) 
Shares 
20,000 issued—par value ..........eee00% $ 2,000,000 
R.SSS REC WH CEOMMUTF 2c cccsrccvcccsc 123,200 
Dee Ec 8 8.0 bb 0000-06.08.065508 1,876,800 
Common stock: 
Authorized—400,000 shares, par value 
$25 each 
Shares 
249,000 issued—par value ............. 6,225,000 
14,848 held in treasury .........eee00. 371,200 
334,163 Otatetamding .ccccccccsccccccccce 5,853,800 
DUD “ba cccctectsrecsedsevecesccseesees ae 10,136,982 17,867,552 
$37,189,619 
Summary of Income and Surplus Accounts for the Year 
Ended June 30, 1948 
Income before depreciation and income taxes set forth below... $ 2,759,154 
Deduct— 
Depreciation (including depreciation of automotive equip- 
ment classified under other expense captions in prior 
+. . MWe eeyE Tere eee eReREe ee COR ETERTIP ORT Cr Te eee re 646,967 
Provision for income taxes: 
NE eT ree Le Le TT eT EEC EEE eC CCT eT eee 745,000 
TPT Tc eet Leer Tee reyveeL TCT Terres ToT Peres Ter ee 25,000 1,416,957 
PRUE BROOMS! becciccec ts eeiccoveesceetescsssssie 1,342,217 
Add— 
Adjustment of property and equipment accounts for prior 
years as revised by Bureau of Internal Revenue, less 
CHRREOE GR 6.6. 66.6. 0 b6 0:6 6 006 co eDiseeebededeoenss 214,8"9 
1,557,1°6 
Deduct— 
Cash dividends: 
On preferred stock—$4.50 per share ..........eceee00s 84,485 
On common stock—$2.00 per share ..........00eceeeeee 468,304 
552,789 
Premium on 13 shares of preferred stock reacquired...... 65 552,8 4 
Net addition to surplus for year .............. 1,004,2'2 
Surplus at Tume 90, TET .ncccccsccscccccccccvccccsecsccscccecs 9,132,7.9 
Wurplus at Fume BO, 1948 ccrcccscvcsvcsccccsccsvccscscsesccccces $10,136,9°2 





in Europe is sharply above the small 
1947 harvest, though about 10% be- 
low the 1935-39 average. The expected 
wheat crop of 1,460 million bushels 
would be about 445 million bushels, 
or 44% larger than the poor 1947 
harvest, but 8% less than the pre- 
war average. Outturns are especially 
good in western Europe. 

Bread grain production in the So- 
viet Union is forecast to be larger 
than in 1947, but still well below av- 
erage. The final outturn will, how- 
ever, depend to a great extent on 
weather conditions in Siberia and 
other eastern regions during the har- 





vest, which is developing. A consider- 
able increase in the wheat acreag? 
is responsible for the larger outtur: , 
with yields below those of 1947. Th? 


rye harvest is expected to be a littl 
below the 1947 crop. 


Asia Output Up 


Larger than average wheat. croy 
are reported for most of the princ 
pal producing countries of Asia. Th 
crop in China is now estimated to b 
25% above average and in Turke) 
about 20% above average. The out 
turn is also larger than in 1947 for 
both countries. 
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Feed Industry’s 
Reaction to 
Promotion Sought 


A step designed to obtain action 
on a feed industry promotional pro- 
gram of consumer education will be 
taken this week with the mailing of 
2,000 copies of a leaflet giving pro- 
posed wording of a booklet outlining 
the plan. Sponsor is the Feed -Indus- 
try Public Relations Council, Chicago. 
The advance leaflets will go to officers 
and directors of all state, regional and 
national feed and grain associations 
and other key men within the indus- 
try or associated with it. 


The general mailing will include 
an accompanying letter signed by H. 
M. Savage, sales manager, Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis. 


Those receiving the advance leaflet 
wi!l be asked to express their opinion 
of the idea of an industry wide pro- 
motion campaign, and for specific 
suggestions or criticism in regard to 
the proposed wording of the booklet. 


In the copy for the booklet as 
now planned, emphasis is placed on 
the need for a larger market for 
formula feed, the return of highly 
competitive selling, and the impossi- 
bility of individual companies doing 
the educational and promotional job 
adequately. 

It is stated that surveys indicate 
that formula feeds now are not used 
to any extent on about 3,800,000 of 
the 6 million farms in the U:S.; that 
hundreds of thousands of farmers 
who do use formula feeds buy them 
only occasionally; that large numbers 
are reverting to straight feeding of 
protein; that 80% of all farms will 
be electrified by 1950, with home 
mixing increasing in consequence; 
that there still is widespread lack 
of confidence in formula feeds, and 
still too much opposition to them 
among some agricultural colleges and 
many county agents. 


Aimed at Five Groups 


The program as proposed by the 
sponsors would have an educational 
basis and would be aimed primarily 
at these groups: 1. Farmers and opin- 
ion molding groups among farmers. 
2. Publication and radio editors. 3. 
Agricultural colleges, county agents, 
nutritionists and veterinarians. 4. 
Students in agricultural schools, Fu- 
ture Farmers and 4-H clubs. 5. Leg- 
islators and government officials. 


The Council suggests, as starting 
Steps, that a survey of the feed in- 
dustry should be made to determine 
“its make-up, markets, customers, 
Strength, weaknesses and potentiali- 
ties . . . to learn what farmers 
think of us and our products, what we 
should do, and other factors affect- 
ing our sales.’ The industry then 
should agree upon objectives, which 
the Council says are several and de- 
batable. Its own ideas of objectives 
are: 

1. Sell balanced ration feeding and 
formula feeds to our 6 million farms 
as basic, economic necessities. 

2. Educate farmers in efficient feed- 
- so that 
they will get best results from our 
products. 

3. Educate farmers to feed and 
work for quality livestock and poul- 
try products . . so that they will 
get more profit and satisfaction from 
our feeds. 


4. Combat adverse criticism, harm- 
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ful legislation and unsound govern- 
mental regulation. 
5. Win more cooperation from 


county agents and agricultural col- . 


leges. 

6. Supply sales coaching and prac- 
tical aid in feed selling and in mer- 
chandising to our dealers. 

7. Extend financial aid and give 
guidance to nutritional research. . . 
to make it more practical. 

8. Protect our attained volume of 
sales and fund of good will. 

Bulwark our industry from adverse 
trends and from inroads by outside 
competition. 

The Council also emphasizes that 
it does not seek to draw up the plan 
or to administer it, but that the work 
should be undertaken by a selected 
industry committee. Methods of 
financing also should be decided upon 
by an industry committee. 

Chief protagonist for the promo- 
tion program is Russell Mullins, Chi- 
cago, editor of Feed Flashes and 
Forecasts, a trade news letter. Sup- 
porting him and the Feed Industry 
Public Relations Council are a num- 
ber of feed manufacturers and deal- 
ers, including leaders in the Feed In- 
stitute of Iowa, which has successfully 
conducted a feed industry promotion 
program in that state for several 
years. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT AREA 
REDUCED AND NEEDS RAIN 


W. S. Kimpton & Sons, flour mill- 
ers, Melbourne, Australia, in a letter 
to The Northwestern Miller dated 
Aug. 17, says that the weather in 
southeastern Australia has been un- 
usually dry for the past month and 
rain is rather urgently wanted in 
south Australia, northern Victoria 
and southern New South Wales. 

If rain does not come within a 
week or two, the letter says, crops 
over quite large areas will start to 
deteriorate. 

No official report of the wheat 
acreage planted this year in Australia 
has been issued, but the Kimpton 
company says indications point to a 
reduction of about 10% from the 
area sown last year, from which the 
record crop of 228 million bushels 
was harvested. 








John L. Locke 
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oO. D. Fisher 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR FISHER—John L. Locke, formerly secretary and 
manager of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was recently named 
president of that organization at the company’s recent election. O. D. Fisher, 
president for many years, was elevated to be chairman of the board. Lewellyn 
Wing was named secretary. Daniel R. Fisher, formerly a vice president of 
Fisher and vice president and general manager of the Gallatin Valley Milling 
Co., Seattle, was elected president of Gallatin and president of the White 
Delaney Warehouse Co. Mr. Locke is also president of the Millers National 


Federation, 





Panel for Crop Discussion at 
Kansas City Sept. 16 Announced 


KANSAS CITY—Names of the 
men who will lead the discussions at 
the fourth annual new crop hard win- 
ter wheat flour meeting at Kansas 
City have been announced. The con- 
ference, jointly sponsored by the Mid- 
west Bakers Allied Club and mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will take place at 
the President Hotel, Sept. 16. 

Ralph Potts, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., will give the report 
of the Southwest Cereal Chemists’ 
1948 Crop Reporting Committee, as 
the initial presentation on the pro- 
gram. This report will outline the 
characteristics of the new crop as re- 





Statistics on Baking Industry 
in Canada Released by Dominion 


WINNIPEG—To meet the demand 
for early statistics on the production 
of the “bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts industry,” the Dominion has is- 
sued a preliminary compilation based 
on the returns received by July 15, 
1948, of firms having a production 
of $50,000 and over. The estimate is 
based on the compilation of identical 
firms for both 1946 and 1947 in order 
to arrive at the percentage changes 
for 1947. 

In making this estimate, one diffi- 
culty was encountered, the bureau 
said, inasmuch as a few large firms 
did not send in their returns by the 
date set. These were not included in 
the compilation. Another factor which 
might be a source of error is that 
in making the estimate it was as- 
sumed that the rate of increase for 
the small firms left out was the same 


o——1946 (actual) 


Quantity 

bbl. 
Hard wheat flour (bread flour) .... 5,393,869 
Soft wheat flour (cake flour) ...... 309,720 
OPO WOU BORE oko ccteccccccrseccss 10,960 


as for firms with a production of 
$50,000 or over. In view of the fact 
that these smaller firms produce less 
than 26% of the total value of pro- 
duction, the margin of error, is there- 
fore, substantially reduced. 


An accompanying table below 
shows principal statistics for the year 
1946, and the preliminary estimate 
for 1947. A second table shows a pre- 
liminary estimate of the consumption 
of flour used in the industry in 1947. 


Preliminary 


estimate 
1946 1947 

Number of salaried 

employees ....... 4,846 4,700 
GRIRTEE eres c dans $ 8,169,704 $ 8,333,000 
Number of wage 

GOPMOTD ce cccccss 25,607 26,600 
Total wages ....... $ 34,817,497 $ 40,040,100 
Fuel and elec- 

eS eer ee $ 4,945,245 $ 5,259,400 


Cost of materials. .$ 70,886,539 $ 78,684,000 
Value of products. .$148,362,528 $164,682,400 








——1947 (estimate) 


Value Quantity Value 
bbl. s 
23,003,028 5,178,200 27,143,500 
1,814,498 266,350 1,868,900 
187,692 6,900 105,100 


vealed in many milling and baking 
tests. 

The panel scheduled to discuss bak- 
ing results on the new crop will be 
composed of the following: 

Earl Johnson, Lowenberg Bakery, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, on the sponge stage, 
including mixing time, absorption, 
fermentation, sponge. percentages, 
temperatures and physical character- 
istics. 

Roy Sievers, Cottons, Inc., Baton 
Rouge, La., on the dough stage, in- 
cluding mixing time, absorption, floor 
time, make-up, proofing and baking. 

William Wilson, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, on finished bread 
characteristics, including volume, 
crust, shred, break, crumb color, 
grain, texture, keeping quality and 
flavor. 

Fred Chamberlain, Midland Bak- 
eries Co., Peoria, Ill., on formula, in- 
cluding response to yeast, yeast foods, 
malt, etc. 

A large attendance is expected at 
the meeting, which has been a profit- 
able educational feature in past 
years. The meeting will begin at 12:15 
p.m. in the Aztec Room of the hotel. 
That evening the Midwest Bakers 
Allied Club is sponsoring a dinner 
dance at the President Hotel, begin- 
ning at 6:30. Reservations should be 
made with Ruth Ann Smith, secre- 
tary, Midwest Bakers Allied Club, 
President Hotel, Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
HOLDS GOLF TOURNEY 


NEW YORK—The New York Prod- 
uce Exchange Golf Assn. picked the 
hottest day of the summer for its 
Aug. 26 tournament at Suburban 
Country Club, Union, N.J. It was felt 
that everyone who toiled around the 
course deserved a prize, and among 
the flour men who carried home tro- 
phies were J. H. Blake and Louis 
Viviano, 
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Private Export Trade to Return Dec. 





GRAIN ALLOCATIONS DELAYED 
AS OFFICIALS ARGUE PLANS 


USDA Objects to Announcement of Corn Allocations; 
Trade Suspicious of Move; Decision on Dec. 1 
Date Termed a Compromise 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A decision to end 
the Commodity Credit Corp. grain 
export monopoly Dec. 1, 1948, has 
been taken at the political strato- 
sphere of the White House over the 
bitterly antagonistic attitude of the 
front office officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

However, plans to announce this 
decision together with an announce- 
ment of the quarterly allocation in 
full have been deferred until the ad- 
ministration forces assess the politi- 
cal effects. Another cabinet level 
meeting is slated for Sept. 1 when 
ideas of Charles Sawyer, secretary 
of commerce, are to be aired before 
the White House politicos. 

Mr. Sawyer this week stated in St. 
Louis that since crop conditions were 
improved in Europe and reconstruc- 
tion had taken precedence over re- 
lief it would not be necessary for the 
U.S. to export more grain than last 
year. Earlier the commerce depart- 
ment boss urged lower grain ex- 
ports to “look after the needs of the 
American housewife.” 

Postponement of the final decision 
to announce the quarterly allocations 
early this week was caused by a num- 
ber of controversial matters largely 
emanating from USDA sources. 


Delay Corn Allocations 

USDA has objected to an announce- 
mert at this time of the second quar- 
ter corn allocations. Officials claim 
that this would diminish the impact 
of this buying power by the private 
trade even if the shipment schedule 
concentrated the export of this com- 
modity in December. They insist that 
any statement on corn exports should 
be deferred until November when the 
market influence would be the great- 
est. They have held out with some 
measure of success for the elimination 
of any corn in a quarterly allocation 
at this time. 

Trade sources who have been ex- 
tremely suspicious of this argument 
say that it is necessary to get the 
corn allocation statement out prompt- 
ly so that the trade can conclude the 
necessary internal arrangements, such 
as drying and storing in appropriate 
terminal facilities for corn export 
movement immediately. Failure to 
announce the corn part of the pro- 
gram is considered deceptive and mis- 
leading to the producer and the trade. 

Failure to declare the corn part 
of a quarter’s program would be dis- 
counted at once by everyone familiar 
with the problem and cast the same 
type of discredit on a_ politically 
minded USDA as occurred last year 
when a series of contradictions over 
policies and programs issued weekly 
from cabinet sources. 

The trade is also suspicious of the 
reluctance of USDA to approve a 


corn allocation for forward trade 
sales. It is feared that since the pres- 
ent USDA policy officials have -ex- 
pressed an unwillingness to cooperate 
with the trade in matters of port use 
and internal transportation coordina- 
tion it is entirely possible that the 
politicians in USDA might attempt 
to spring surpise supplemental corn 
allocations within the quarter which 
the trade would obviously be unpre- 
pared to handle, thereby making it 
necessary for CCC to handle such 
supplemental export allocations. It 
is seen that once the corn movement 
starts CCC will be a steady buyer 
since it has almost unlimited use of 
corn in the army occupations zones. 

Not only do these controversial 
factors cloud the return of the busi- 
ness to free, competitive enterprise, 
but the intervention of Secretary 
Sawyer adds another influence which 
is seen as urging month-to-month 
allocation announcements and cur- 
tailment of the planned quarter’s 
allocation program. 

It is learned in authoritative cir- 
cles that the government group is 
studying a plan to export 3.7 million 
tons of wheat and coarse grains in 
the October-December quarter, but 
not including corn. Of this total ap- 
proximately 15% would consist of 
oats, barley and grain sorghums. 
The wheat-flour ratio of the intend- 
ed 3.7 million-ton program would 
be approximately the same as the 
original September allocation for 
these commodities. 


Corn in Addition 


A corn export of approximately 
40 million bushels is contemplated 
for the quarter, which would be in 





addition to the amount stated above. 

However, the clash of cabinet opin- 
ion throws doubt on every factor now 
except the decision to break the CCC 
grain export monopoly Dec. 1. 

This compromise decision is not 
satisfactory to the private trade ex- 
cept that it establishes the principle 
for which the trade has been fight- 
ing. To place the responsibility on 
the door of the Economic Coopera- 
tive Administration administrator 
for his failure to exercise his au- 
thority may be the immediate but 
not necessarily the best conclusion. 
Paul Hoffman is charting his ad- 
ministrative craft not between known 
sources of danger but between un- 
certain political factors within the 
cabinet. In brief, Paul is caught be- 
tween two Charlies, Sawyer and 
Brannan. 


Mr. Hoffman appears to have been 
outsmarted in the political arena 
by these officials. He appears to have 
tried to seek reasonable and agree- 
able concurrence between the two 
government agencies involved. They, 
however, appear to have bludgeoned 
the ECA boss with the political mace, 
and he is recipient of their com- 
promise instead of boss of the situ- 
ation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ITALO-AMERICAN GROUP 
PLANS OCT. 23 AFFAIR 


BROOKLYN — The _ Italo-Ameri- 
can Master Bakers Assn. has sched- 
uled a dinner-dance Oct. 23 in the 
main ballroom of the Hotel Granada, 
according to Domenick De Santis, 
secretary of the group. Santo Accur- 
so, president, has invited all interest- 
ed members of the industry to attend. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COL. LAWRENCE REASSIGNED 


CHICAGO—Col. Charles S. Law- 
rence, commanding officer of the 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute, 1849 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, has been assigned to Camp 
Lee, Va., where he will serve as 
president of the Quartermaster 
Board. He is succeeded at the insti- 
tute by Lt. Col. Joseph S. Kujawski. 











“Crucial Point” 
Seen in N. W. 
Grain Movement 


MINNEAPOLIS — Although the 
movement of empty boxcars to the 
Northwest area has climbed steadily 
from Aug. 1 to a Sept. 1 survey of 
108.8% of ownership on the six lines 
serving the elevators in this area, 
some rail and terminal officials are 
apprehensive over the ability of grain 
handlers to “get over the hum)” 
of car loadings before the long Labor 
Day week-end increases the amount 
of boxcars in terminal. 

According to Walter L. Harvey, 
district manager at Minneapolis, A¢:- 
sociation of American Railroads, the 
number of cars in town during th> 
past week-end was 5,052, the larges' 
this year, and comparing with th 
record over a long period of 6,78 
cars on Sept. 4, 1945. Week-end o; 
erations by grain unloaders amount 
ed to 533 cars. 

As of Aug. 26, there were 63 
blocked elevators in the territory 
compared with 1,393 on the sam 
date last year. Grain on ground wa 
120,500 bu., compared with 801,60) 
bu. On Aug. 30, 752 elevators wer 
blocked, a figure which is though 
to be indicative of a steady rise t 
come in elevator receipts from field 
as long as weather holds for com 
bining. 

Commission firms and terminal op 
erators here will be urged furthe 
by the AAR to remain open ove 
the week-end to keep freight traffic 
flowing seven days a week. 
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SCHOOL SITE STUDIED 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—Stud) 
committees from the Virginia Hote 
Assn. and the Virginia State Restau 
rant Assn. met jointly Aug. 26 at th 
former Woodrow Wilson Hospital 
near Staunton, to investigate the pos 
sibilities of setting up a cooks’ anc 
bakers’ school there. 











Heavy Takings of Wheat by CCC 


Dominant Factor in Wheat Rise 


The Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
mains the dominant factor in grain 
markets and heavier buying by the 
agency's Chicago office was a leading 
factor in recent advancing wheat 
markets. 

In the four days from Aug. 25 to 
Aug. 30 the CCC acquired 10,769 bu. 
at Chicago. During the same time, 
the agency stepped up its buying 
moderately at Kansas City compared 
with the previous week, absorbing 
2,971,000 bu. Purchasing at Minne- 
apolis was very light, totaling only 
around 155,000 bu. At Portland, the 
agency made large purchases one 
day, but otherwise kept its buying to 
a low level because of a shortage of 
boat space on the north Pacific coast. 

Most of the Chicago purchases 
were made at points east of the 
market and only small lots of unde- 


liverable grades were bought at the 
Illinois terminal. Government prices 
were still less favorable for elevator 
operators by around 1%¢ than a 
delivery of wheat on the Chicago fu- 
tures market, and the trade expects 
rather substantial deliveries of wheat 
on September contracts there. 

Early this week the CCC was pay- 
ing 13%¢ over Chicago September 
for No. 2 hard or red, basis Balti- 
more, for September delivery of ware- 
house receipts, maximum $2.24 on 
the future. 

At Kansas City, the agency had 
an acceptance basis of 19%¢ over 
Kansas City September, basis Gulf, 
for September delivery of warehouse 
receipts, October 19%¢ over, Novem- 
ber 20¢ over, December 19%¢ over 
Kansas City December, January 
19%2¢ over Kansas City December. 
Maximums at which offers would be 


accepted on the above basis was $2.1 
for September and $2.19% for De- 
cember. 

The extent of future purchases by 
the agency is somewhat obscured by 
the prospect that the private grain 
trade will handle some exports after 
Dec. 1. However, the CCC will con- 
tinue to export a large portion of the 
total in supplying occupied areas. 

Since July 1, the CCC in all posi- 
tions has purchased approximately 
95 million bushels of wheat and with 
the carryover owned at the start of 
the year has about 146,700,000 bu. 
of its current year’s needs covered. 
This appears to be enough to cover 
the agency on its expected shipments 
through the first three weeks of Oc- 
tober. The rate of buying has been 
a little heavier than a year ago, but 
allocations for export so far also 
have been larger. 
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AIB BAKING SCHOOL 
| GETS NEW EQUIPMENT 


CHICAGO—Continuing its program 
of modernization, the American In- 
stitute School of Baking recently in- 
stalled new slicing and wrapping ma- 
chines of the most modern design. 
Students now have an opportunity of 
learning the operation and perform- 
ance of a “Band Slice-Master,” manu- 
factured by the Bettendorf Co., Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa, and of a “Standard 
Bread Wrapper with End Labeler and 
Polar .Seal,” manufactured by the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York. 

The loan of these machines was 
brought about through the instiga- 
tion of Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zins- 
master Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., 
chairman of the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. and a 
member of the institute’s board of 
directors, and the interest of E. J. 
Rettendorf and Morehead Patterson, 
pr:sidents of the two companies 
which manufacture the machinery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTERS BROKERAGE 

BOSTON—John J. King, Jr., has 
become associated with John J. King 
in the grain and feed brokerage 
business of the older Mr. King, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
The business maintains offices in the 
Grain & Flour Exchange Bldg. here. 











Gordon C. Ballhorn 


GMI VICE PRESIDENT—Gordon C. 
Ballhorn was elected a vice president 
of General Mills, Inc., at the annual 
stockholders meeting in Wilmington, 
Del., recently. Mr. Ballhorn studied 
accounting at the University of Wis- 
consin. He joined GMI’s predecessor 
firm, Washburn Crosby Co., as an ac- 
countant in 1921. He was chief ac- 
countant from 1928 to 1934, and was 
named comptroller in 1934. 





Export Trade Quiet Pending 
October Allocation Release 


Awaiting announcement of the ex- 
port allocations for the final quar- 
ter of the year was principal fea- 
ture the export flour trade this week. 
No claimant country interest was 
evident, following purchases by In- 
dia and Portugal last week, while 
Latin American trade is scattered 
and in small volume at present. 

Indian purchases last week were 
made at the basis of $4.95@5, mostly 
the latter, Gulf basis, for shipment 
first half of October, on 8,000 long 
tons of 80% flour, while Portugal 
also purchased for buyer’s option 
September at $5, Gulf basis. 

New arrangements for handling 
the flour trade in Brazil are report- 
ed unofficially from that country, 
but there may be U.S. state depart- 
ment protests against some phases 
of the regulations. The newest twist 





“LIFE” HAILS MIDWEST 
2,4-D WEED CONTROL 
* 


MINNEAPOLIS — Leadership of 
the Midwest in using chemical spray 
to win the farmer’s age-old fight 
against field weeds has been given 
national recognition in a picture story 
published in the Aug. 30 issue of Life 
magazine, which reaches 27 million 
readers. Nielsville, Minn., in the Red 
River Valley is the spot where Life 
photographers made their pictures on 
barley fields owned by Tom Letness 


, and Ole Roningen. These fields were 


Strip-sprayed with “Peavey 66” 2,4-D 
by the agricultural department of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis grain 
firm which has pioneered experiments 
in the use of chemicals to eliminate 
the competition of weeds for mois- 
ture, plant food and sunshine. 


in the matter of old bookings, which 
are exempt from the import license 
restrictions which went into effect 
Aug. 4, is that the issuance of a 
U.S. export license dated Aug. 4 
or before will be a yardstick to 
determine whether a valid sale was 
made before the new regulation date. 
This is unsatisfactory to U.S. mills, 
one obvious objection being that firm 
sales were supposed to be consum- 
mated before even an application 
could be made for a U.S. export li- 
cense under the rules then in ef- 
fect. Protests are being made, but 
the results cannot be forecast. 


At the same time Brazil is report- 
ed to have revised import regula- 
tions by. eliminating the price fac- 
tor in the exchange transactions, 
which formerly set a ceiling of $7.50, 
delivered at Brazilian port, for any 
flour on which a letter of credit was 
to be issued. Instead, Brazil has es- 
tablished wholesale ceiling prices of 
$9.30 per 50 kilos on Canadian and 
U.S. imported flour and $13.80 on 
home-milled flour, made largely of 
Argentine wheat. 

The $9.30 top probably would per- 
mit limited working of new business 
at present wheat -market levels, 
where import licenses can be secured 
by the buyer and satisfactory finan- 
cial arrangements made with the 
shipper. However, in the present 
state of confusion virtually no busi- 
ness is being done. 

A scattered trade in small lots is 
being worked with other Latin Amer- 
ican countries, but there is no large 
volume purchases being made now. 
Sales to Venezuela, several Central 
American countries, Cuba and Puerto 
Rico were made in small amounts 
this week. Some shipping directions 
on old orders were received from 
Cuban buyers also in scattered small 
lots. 
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“Buy It Baked” Slogan Adopted 


for Use in Bakers’ Promotion 


CHICAGO—“Buy It Baked.” 

That’s the new slogan to be used in 
advertising and merchandising activ- 
ities of the Baking Industry Promo- 
tional Program, and by bakers in 
their own selling. 

Selection of the slogan was an- 
nounced following months of care- 
ful search and a study of several hun- 
dred suggestions. BIPP leaders said 
it was chosen because it is short and 
pungent, and because “Buy It Baked”’ 
is a basic suggestion to the housewife. 
“Buy It Baked” belongs to the indus- 
try, it was emphasized, but BIPP 
also pointed out that it will make the 
necessary impression on Mrs. Ameri- 
ca only through constant use, as a re- 
minder to the reader to buy bakery 
foods rather than bake them herself. 

Bakeries were urged to use the 
“Buy It Baked” slogan in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. In their newspaper advertising. 

2. On their packages and wrap- 

pings, such as on end labels and 
outserts. 

3. In their store windows, as part 

of displays. 

4. In windows and on displays in 

stores selling their products. 

. In all promotional material. 

. In all the other numerous ways 
whereby consumers will receive 
the “Buy It Baked” message con- 
stantly. 


Other Benefits 


Three other important benefits to 
the baker through constant use of the 
slogan were listed: 

First, “Buy It Baked” provides a 
greater opportunity to tie in with 
BIPP’s four-color national consumer 
magazine ads. In addition to scoring 
with merchandising materials for 
point-of-sale use which are provided 
by BIPP, bakers can maintain a con- 
stant tie-in with the national industry 
program. 

Second, BIPP will be telling Amer- 
ica to “Buy It Baked” in every one 
of its national ads beginning with the 
November issues of Ladies Home 
Journal and McCall’s, and the Nov. 8 
issue of Life. Thirty million pages of 
advertising during the remainder of 
1948 will carry the slogan. 

BIPP stressed that the advertising 
will help bakers in several ways. It 
sells competitively. It impresses wom- 
en who do their own baking with the 
additional leisure time available if 
they buy bakery foods. Most impor- 
tant, the announcement said, it sells 
bakery foods against other foods from 
the standpoints of nutrition, good 
eating and economy. 

Third, “Buy It Baked” will build 
the prestige of every baker, because 
BIPP represents the entire baking 
industry. To emphasize this point, the 
signature of every ad in the BIPP 
program reads, “The Bakers of Amer- 
ica,’”’ and immediately below the sig- 


au 


nature appears the copy: “. . . who 
do your baking for you with the same 
high quality ingredients you would 
use; bake fresh daily with the same 
care you would take.” 


ABA Head Comments 


Commenting on adoption of the 
slogan, Arthur Vos, Jr., of Denver, 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., said BIPP was “proud” to 
adopt it. 

“BIPP will use it constantly in all 
its advertising and promotional ma- 
terial,” he said. “At the same time, 
however, I would like to call on 
every baker to use this three-word 
selling punch at every opportunity. 
The slogan is the property of the bak- 
ing industry and is available to bak- 
ers and the allied trades alike. 

“There is little need to elaborate 
on the benefit to be derived from 
use of such a tie-in and selling device. 
It is expressed simply, briefly. But it 
is only through repeating and repeat- 
ing this slogan that an impression 
can be made on the 140 million people 
of this country. In the final analysis 
it will depend on every baker from 
the smallest to the largest to do his 
part in establishing ‘Buy It Baked’ in 
the minds of the American consumer.” 








J. D. Hawken 


ONTARIO MILLERS’ HEAD—J. D. 
Hawken, Hawken Milling Co., Wal- 
laceburg, reelected president of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Assn. at the 
annual meeting of the group in Tor- 


onto recently, has been active in the 


association for many years. Assisting 
Mr. Hawken in the millers’ group are 
M. McNab, Campbell & McNab, 
Douglas, vice president, and George 
W. Baldwin, Aurora (Ont.) Flour & 
Feed Mills, treasurer. 





Pacific Mills Sell 321,300 Sacks 


WASHINGTON—Flour buying activities of the Preduction and Market- 
ing Administration during the period from Aug. 20 through Aug. 27, were 
limited to 321,300 sacks of Pacific Coast 72% and 80% extraction for ship- 
ment by Sept. 30. Prices paid were $5.13 for 72% and $5.03 for 80%, f.o.b. 
Pacfiic ports. Reentry of PMA buyers into the market for Gulf shipment has 
been expected momentarily throughout the past week, but early this week 
no overtures had been received by mills. Last week’s purchases brought the to- 
tal flour purchases since July 1 up to 4,372,200 sacks, equal to 9,739,794 bu. 


wheat. 
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SIZABLE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SALES BOOKED EARLY IN WEEK 


Eastern Bakers and Jobbers i tiie in for 120-Day Orders 
Prior to Wheat Market Advance—Winter Wheat 
Flour Trade Quiet—Family Business Better 


Mills of the spring wheat area 
booked a sizable volume of orders to 
eastern bakers and jobbers early last 
week prior to the rise in wheat prices. 
Prices of some plants were more 
competitive than others, so that all 
mills did not participate in the full 
volume of business. Trade expansion 
was short lived, as the advance in 
wheat caused the attractive price 
basis to be withdrawn after a couple 
of days, and demand fell back into 
routine channels. Winter wheat mills 
in the Southwest did not participate 
in the business, since they were un- 
able to meet the prices quoted by 
their competitors. Family trade ex- 
panded prior to a price rise late last 
week, so that order back logs in the 
hands of mills were substantially in- 
creased. 


INDIA, PORTUGAL BUY; 
OTHER EXPORTS QUIET 


In foreign channels, India _ pur- 
chased 8,000 long tons in a range 
of $4.95 to $5, gross weights, mostly 
at the top, for 80% extraction for 
shipment in the first half of October. 
Portugal also covered a September 
allotment of 4,800 tons at a price 
reported to be $5. The army quar- 
termaster bought 70 and 80% ex- 
traction flour totaling about 100,000 
sacks, but the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration failed to make 
an expected appearance as a buyer 
at the Gulf. Latin American trade 
was in small lots sold in scattered 
points in Central America and the 
West Indies, plus a few orders in 
South America. Cuba placed a few 
small orders, as did Puerto Rico, 
and there was some increase in 
shipping directions on old bookings to 
Cuba. Brazil is reported to have 
abrogated its $7.50 ceiling on im- 
ported flour and replaced it with a 
dual pricing system, which has one 
level for imported flour and a much 
higher one for flour ground in Brazil. 
Complete details are awaited. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
LIBERAL AMOUNTS 


Spring wheat flour sales rose to 
202% of capacity last week, with 
substantial quantities being booked 
by several mills early in the week 
on a short term attractive price basis. 
Eastern jobbers and bakers came in 
for sizable amounts for shipment over 
a 120-day period, although it was 
doubted that very many buyers 
booked their full needs for such 4 
period. Millers who were unable to 
meet the competitive prices reported 
a rather routine week of small to 
moderate-sized lots. Family trade 
also expanded prior to a price in- 
crease announced late in the week. 
Last week’s business compared with 
90% of capacity booked the pre- 
vious week and 92.8% a year ago. 
Recent liberal spring wheat flour 
bookings have rebuilt order backlogs 
on mill books rather substantially 
and mills are operating at a much 
improved rate. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SALES LIGHT 
Southwestern sales dropped to 27% 


of capacity, as compared with 31% 
the previous week and 27% a year 


ago. Mills in that area made no ef- 
fort to compete with the prices quof- 
ed by spring wheat mills and conse- 
quently did not book very heavily. 
About the only activity was in family 
sales by the larger mills, which an- 
nounced price increases of 20@25¢ 
sack late last week and booked some 
business in anticipation of the rise. 
Bakery trade was very dull, with 
little inquiry and even carlot sales 
for fill-in needs scarce. Export trade 
in the Southwest was disappointing 
and sales were almost at a stand- 
still, awaiting issuance of October 
quotas for European claimant na- 
tions. Latin trade was limited to 
small lots. 


EASTERN BAKERS, 
JOBBERS BOOK HEAVILY 


Buffalo mills reported considerable 
interest shown by some buyers in 
new crop spring wheat flour at the 
favorable prices quoted early last 
week. Bakers came in actively and 
there was some expansion in family 
buying. Metropolitan New York trade 
was substantial on the lower price 
basis. Business was well distributed 
among jobbers and smaller bakers, 
with a few round lots to medium- 
sized bakers. Virtually all of the 
increased volume was in_ spring 
wheat flours, with southwesterns 
practically out of the running. Buy- 
ers, having covered their major re- 
quirements for awhile, held their 
ideas for future business at lower 
figures and indicated they would con- 
tinue inactive at current price levels. 

Boston handlers booked a consid- 
erable volume of business early in 
the week on the reduced prices quot- 
ed by some millers. When the wheat 
market turned up, interest- quickly 


slackened. Philadelphia bakers came 
in for sizable amounts early in the 
week, but withdrew when the conces- 
sions were withdrawn and the mar- 
ket strengthened. Trade is again 
hand-to-mouth. Jobbers in that area 
also found the price basis to their 
liking and built up their stocks. The 
subsequent rebound in prices thus 
finds jobbers in a position of being 
able to sell below the current mar- 
ket and still have a working mar- 
gin over what the flour cost them. 
Pittsburgh buyers booked a large 
volume, with many orders for up 
to 120-day shipment included. After 
prices rebounded, demand fell off. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE BETTER 


Demand for flour in. the Chicago 
area showed improvement, particu- 
larly early in the week. Buying was 
not general, but more sales were 
made and orders included lots of 3,- 
000 to 5,000 sacks each. A liberal 
number of single and two-car orders 
also was evident. Family interest 
improved. St. Louis trade was fair, 
with orders consisting of small to 
moderate sized orders for immediate 
to 120 days’ shipment. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUYERS 
BOOK ON DECLINE 


Buying interest was more active 
in the southeastern states, with many 
users taking advantage of the early- 
week prices. On the later upturn, 
however, interest slackened and 
buyers returned to their bearish price 
ideas. New Orleans distributors re- 
mained indifferent toward covering 
future requirements and sales last 
week were in modest lots and mostly 
for 30-day or quicker shipment. 
Springs shared a little better in 
the total volume, with occasional 
lots for up to 120 days’ delivery. 


PMA BUYS PACIFIC 
FLOUR, DOMESTIC SLOW 


In the Pacific Northwest, mills 
reported that domestic flour trade 
is in a period of watchful waiting 
and hoping for prices to decline fur- 
ther, with the result that business 

(Continued on page 39) 





Granulars Demand Remains Limited 
as Users Await Trade Developments 


Macaroni manufacturers still have 
not decided to book forward needs 
of durum granulars and trade re- 
mains of the light volume evident for 
some time. Directions on old orders, 
however, are somewhat better, a more 
or less normal condition just ahead of 
the Labor Day holiday. It is reported 
that makers of macaroni and noodle 
products prefer to have a rather 
complete appraisal of their own busi- 
ness outlook before they contract for 
raw materials. At present, this out- 
look is rather unsettled, because of 
the uncertain export picture and a 
question whether high meat prices 
will continue to stimulate consump- 
tion of durum products this fall and 
winter. 

Prices of durum granulars are a 
little firmer this week, at $5.45 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis, reflecting a 2¢ rise 
in the premium for choice milling 
durum and some firmness in the Sep- 
tember delivery on which the cash 
premiums are based. Best milling 
grades are running 20¢ over Septem- 
ber. The entire range of durum prices, 
however, is wide, reflecting the great 
variance in the quality of the new 
crop. Much of the new durum from 


the more southern sections of the 
belt is unsatisfactory from a milling 
standpoint, being soft in texture and 
poor in color. Not enough of the 
northern main belt durum has been 
harvested yet to determine average 
quality. Recent rains and dewy nights 
have delayed cutting and this work 
now is running a little later than 
usual. Meanwhile old crop durum is 
in good demand and choice quality 

readily brings top premiums. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Aug. 28, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.34% @2.37% 
2 Amber Durum or better... ... 2.344% @2.37% 
3 Amber Durum or better. 2.32% @2. 36% 
1 Durum or better ......... 2. 2.13% @2.30% 
2 Durum or better ......... 2.13% @2.30% 
3 Durum or better ......... 2.11% @2.29% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. 8S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 


mills production capacity 
Aug. 22-28 .... 10 182,295 70 
Previous week 12 *213,461 82 
Year ago ...... 12 218,780 91 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Aug. 28, 1948 .......... 1,426,529 
July 1-Aug. 30, 1947 .....+..- 1,694,534 


*Revised. 
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INGREDIENTS QUIET 
AS FEED TRADE LAGS 


August Dull for Northwestern For. 
mula Mills—Better in Southwest 
—Millfeeds Easy 


August has been a dull month for 
Northwest formula feed manufactur- 
ers and there is little in the present 
grist of information to indicate much 
change in the immediate future. The 
slow trade has been evident in all 
types of rations, including poultry, 
turkey, dairy and hog feeds. The only 
answer mixers have for the situa- 
tion is that feeders are bearish on 
prices because of the pending record- 
breaking corn crop, abundant supplies 
of oats and barley and the availabil- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 214.1 as of 
Aug. 24, off 5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
239.7, off 32 points. 











ity of sufficient green pasturage. At 
any rate, buyers continue to make 
replacement purchases only when in- 
ventories are at rock-bottom and 
their takings are just enough to coast 
along from week to week. 


Bran prices firmed up from the 
week’s low, but closed a trifle under 
a week ago. Midds were stronger, 
also, and registered modest net gains 
for the week. Demand for both brian 
and midds was fairly active as the 
period ended, but entirely on a near- 
by shipment basis. Neither buyers nor 
sellers care to commit themselves 
very far ahead in view of the ex- 
pected pressure on feed grain prices 
when the record-breaking corn crop 
starts rolling to market. 


A steady replacement demand from 
dealers characterized formula feed 
business in the southwestern area last 
week, and volume _ showed little 
change from the preceding period, 
continuing below the level of July. 
Feed manufacturers expect an August 
slump in this area and, while volume 
is down seasonally, most processors 
regard current trade as fairly good 
for this time of year. 

Millfeeds showed strength, gaining 
$1@1.50 during the week. Demand 
for bran was stronger than for shor‘s 
and there was some increase in in- 
quiry for fall bookings. 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities cf 
those areas, amounted to 59,284 tons 
last week, according to figures con - 
piled by The Northwestern Mille. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 59,741 ton; 
in the week previous and 60,301 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Cro) 
year production to date totals 506,35 
tons as compared with 520,491 ton 
in the corresponding period a yea 
ago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI PAYS $1.25 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1 to stock 
holders of record Sept. 10. This is th« 
36th consecutive quarterly dividenc 
on General Mills 5% preferred stock 
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Heavy Loan Commitments 
Boost Wheat Prices 


Talk of 70% of Crop Being Tied Up, Together With Higher 
Export Target, Cause Turn to More Bullish Sentiment 


Unofficial comments that as much 
as 70% of the 1948 wheat crop might 
wind up under federal loans or pur- 
chase agreements caused a sudden 
change of sentiment in the wheat fu- 
tures market Aug. 24 and several 
days of firmness resulted in advances 
of 5@9¢ bu. by Aug. 30, as compared 
with a week previous. Increasing evi- 
dence that the government intends 
to use every means at hand to bolster 
prices to a point where it will break 
even on price support pledges also 
contributed to the bullish atmosphere. 

Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets Aug. 30 were: Chicago— 
September $2.243%, December $2.27@ 
227%, May $2.19%@2.19%, July 
$1.95%; Minneapolis — September 
$2.19%, December $2.21, May $2.16% ; 
Kansas City—September $2.185, De- 
cember $2.1944, May $2.10. 


10% of Crop Tied Up 


70% of the crop should be tied 
up 'n loans or purchase agreements, it 
would mean that about 900 million 
busnels would be removed from open 
market channels, thus creating a mill- 
ing wheat shortage toward the end 
of the crop year. The wheat would 
still! be in existence, but would not 
be in competitive channels. Indica- 
tions are that the administration may 
set its wheat export target up to 500 
million and dump the grain in India 
and China if European nations do 
not need it. Apparently anticipating 
such exports, the CCC stepped up its 
wheat buying rate by a substantial 
volume, taking exceptionally large 
amounts through its Chicago office. 
October-December quarterly alloca- 
tions, expected momentarily, are ex- 
pected to give a clearer insight into 
the contemplated export plans. Re- 
turn of exports to private trade is 
expected by some observers to become 
effective Dec. 1. 


North American Stocks Large 


North American stocks of all 
grains are estimated by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at 8,200 mil- 
lion bushels, or 16% above the 1947- 
48 stocks of 7,047 million bushels. Of 
this total, wheat comprises 1,927 mil- 
lion bushels, 50 million more than a 
year ago and 20 million above aver- 
age. The bumper corn and other 
coarse grain crops in the U.S. are 
responsible for most of the increase 
in North American supplies, although 
Canadian outturns promise to be an 
important consideration. 


K. C. Premiums Steady 


Kansas City cash premiums dis- 
played considerable steadiness, with 
about an equal balance of offerings 
and demand. Elevators have been fair 
buyers from day to day, while mills 
have been in the market with fair 
consistency for desirable milling 
types. Some indications have appeared 
of more urgent mill -needs for cash 
wheat in Texas and Oklahoma, but 
not enough to exert marked market 
influence as yet. Outside shipping de- 


~ 


— 


‘mand from mills also has shown some 


evidence of revival and inquiries were 
better last week than at any time on 
the current crop. Damaged wheat 
continued to suffer discounts, but 
there were marked fluctuations re- 
Sulting from day to day differences 
in elevator interest in these off 
grades. Ordinary wheat at the week- 


end was quoted in the range of 2% 
@3¢ over September, with 12.50% 
protein at 24%@5¢ over and 13% 
protein 21%4@6¢ over. This basis is 
%¢ higher on the low end and un- 
changed to %¢ lower on the top, these 
representing the maximum variations 
on a 4%¢ advance in September fu- 
tures last week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Aug. 28, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.20 @2.29 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.18 @2.28 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.15% @2.27 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.13 @2.26 
ee Beer rrr ee 2.2 @2.24% 
PO BD POG aswavevneesgocsuee 2.19 @2.24 
BHO: B WD ..ccccccovecsucvece 2.16 @2.23 
WO. 4 ROE cccccoedecuyed esos 2.14 @2.22 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Aug. 30 
at $2.38%@2.39%, delivered Texas 
common points, with practically no 
premiums for protein. Very little 
wheat is being offered, but demand 
is equally light. 


Springs Movement Liberal 


Movement of wheat to spring wheat 
terminals was liberal with 3,957 cars 
in at Minneapolis for the week and 
3,684 at Duluth. Most of the move- 
ment from South Dakota was offered 
for open sale, but well over half of 
the receipts from northern Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and Montana was 
ordered into store. Mill demand was 
quite active. Recent hot, dry weather 
improved the general quality of the 
wheat received and moisture dis- 
counts narrowed, while premiums on 
high protein grain underwent fur- 
ther downward adjustment. At the 
close of the week ordinary protein 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed at the Minneapolis September 
price to 4¢ over, 13% protein brought 
1@3¢ over the ordinary range, 14% 
protein 7@8¢, 15% protein 15@20¢, 
and 16% protein 27@32¢ over or- 
dinary. Average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week 13.26%, 
and durum 12.28%. In the to-arrive 
position, 3¢ under September was bid 
for No. 1 dark northern spring wheat 
up to 12% protein and not over 13.5% 
moisture, with 1¢ premium for each 
%% protein higher. Bids for move- 
ment to Duluth were 2¢ above those 
for Minneapolis arrival. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 28: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib........... $2.20% @2.24% 
1 DNS 59 Ib. 2.19% @2.23% 
1 DNS 58 Ib. 2.19% @2.23% 
2 DNS 57 Ib. 2.18% @2.22% 
3 DNS 56 Ib. 2.16% @2.21% 
3 DNS 53 Ib. 2.15% @2.20% 





Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 13% 1@3¢, 14% 6@7¢, 15% 13@ 
18¢, 16% 25@30¢. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW WHEATS TOP YIELD 
FIGURES IN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Co- 
manche, Pawnee and Wichita are now 
the “Chief” wheats in Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to yield figures just released 
by Roy Oswalt in charge of the Okla- 
homa Small Grain Testing Program 
at Oklahoma A & M College. These 
yield reports cover tests on the past 
three crops at seven locations in the 
central and western parts of the state 
for a total of 21 tests of the 10 prin- 
cipal varieties. 

Included in the top five high yield- 
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CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Service of Statistics 
The Northwestern Miller 





* * * 


Provided for Readers of 
for More Than 50 Years 





. WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. S. expressed in percentages: 























Aug. 26- 
Aug. 22-28, Previous Aug. 24-30, Aug.25-31, Sept:1, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
MOTER WARE... os onc tscdssvienses 846,094 822,787 962,394 733,582 860,027 
BSOUNWES occ ci ii ceesesecceeres 1,578,174 1,612,829 1,537,034 1,364,963 1,336,288 
BUPEAIO cece cc cssevecccccesecece 569,518 657,542 596,507 481,433 548,831 
Central and Southeast ..........- 604,647 549,450 616,503 444,850 631,423 
North Pacific Coast ........... 349,955 355,295 336,694 275,689 372,917 
DOtARP: cider tre Ven d.00eee ae 3,948,388 *3,897,903 4,049,132 3,300,517 3,749,486 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated July 1 to ‘ 
Aug. 26- 
Aug. 22-28, Prev. Aug. 24-30, Aug. 25-31, Sept. 1, Aug. 28 Aug. 30, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest .......- 81 79 92 79 87 6,340,832 8,160,640 
Southwest ....... 101 103 100 94 96 13,169,921 13,810,332 
BUPAIO ..ccccccce 94 92 99 80 91 4,678,629 4,210,751 
Central and S.E.. 80 74 78 58 80 4,738,871 4,953,524 
No. Pacific Coast 90 91 93 73 100 3,021,181 3,047,815 
oo) er 91 90 94 78 88 31,949,434 34,183,062 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Awe: SEES .0325 376,920 375,696 100 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 370,988 98 Aug. 22-28 ..... 378,960 352,601 93 
Year ago ....... 372,720 369,200 99 Previous week .. 378,960 *290,072 77 
Two years ago .. 364,320 = 359,670" 99 Year ago ....... 378,360 363,579 96 
EAMCTOOE KVOCARS << 89 ‘Two years ago .* 360,360 336,229 93 
Ten-year average 81 A 
Wichita Five-year Average .......ececccces 84 
- av  FPTeveveeeriteuse rt: 73 
Aug. 22-28 ..... 118,800 103,323 yy er wee 
Previous week .. 118,800 117,770 99 *Revised. 
Year ago ....... 118,800 91,080 77 Pp 
ak ie P . rincipal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years age .. 119,009 84,678 84 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Pive-GORF GVOTERS ccccccvccccccece 86 Montana and Iowa: 
TOR-FORF BVETEGS vescccicsccccvecs 76 6 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Aug. 22-28 ..... 100,200 100,602 100 ae 6H Se 
Previous week .. 100,200 95,435 95 Aug. 22-28 ..... 666,600 493,493 74 
Year ago ....... 100,200 88,200 88 Previous week .. 666,600 532,715 80 
Two years ago .. 84,600 72,794 86 Year ago ....... 667,800 598,815 90 
WEVOrPORE BVGTORS 2 ccccvcccccscese 86 Two years ago .. 667,800 397,353 60 
TOR+VOGF QVOTERS oc ciedcccvcceccese 85 d 
Five-year AVeragme .......cececceee 68 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Ce ae eer eae ee 62 


City, Wichita and Salina: 


Aug. 22-28 ..... 964,680 998,553 104 
Previous week .. 964,680 1,028,636 107 
FORP GEO cccccsc 944,280 988,554 105 
Two years ago .. 894,660 837,821 94 
Piv@-YeGr GVOTABS ..ccccccccesesee 95 


TOUN-VORF AVOTARBS 6 cccsicccecesccece 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Aug. 833-38 ..... 755,764 604,647 80 
Previous week .. 741,364 *549,450 74 
BO WO ccacccs 790,266 616,503 78 
Two years ago .. 770,706 444,850 58 
PUVO-FOGP BVETORS cc ccc cecevonsve 69 
BUMFORP BUGTEME occccccccscccioes 67 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 

Aug. 22-28 ..... 604,200 569,518 94 
Previous week .. 604,200 *557,542 92 
WOOP GOs eweses 601,200 596,507 99 
Two years ago .. 601,200 481,433 80 
PIVO+YOGF QVOTEAGOS wscccccccsvsscee 83 
TOR- FORE BVOTGRE ci ciicndccevicive 81 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 22-28 . 243,000 245,033 101 
Previous week .. 243,000 *261,617 108 
BOGTi GOO .ccccer 242,612 109 
Two years ago .. 22 145,512 60 
WavVOtFORe BGVOPERE ccc cecececovcese 84 
ED PEED bce sensdbvescuese 76 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Aug. 22-28 ..... 146,400 104,922 72 
Previous week .. 146,400 93,678 64 
WOOF GBS occcice 134,200 94,082 70 
Two years ago .. 134,200 130,177 97 
Five-year Average ........ceeeeeee 82 
Ten-year AVETABZES ......ccccecccees 77 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) principal 


mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, -—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly 
production to date 





Aug. 22-28 . 31,958 280,324 15,941 
Previous week . 32,660 $16,182 
Two weeks ago. 31,422 14,452 
TOG. eae atcaseks 31,125 285,449 18,390 
BOGS ccncttvcsce 21,157 192,024 11,371 
BOOG ccucewds 27,060 229,737 17,416 
BEOO coesccesoncs 23,944 208,185 15,799 
Five-yr. average 27,049 239,144 15,783 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


--Combined**—, 
Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


128,360 11,385 97,670 59,284 506,354 
410,899 59,741 
11,518 57,392 
156,939 10,786 78,103 60,301 520,491 
108,169 7,462 68,480 46,990 368,673 
148,982 11,114 94,683 55,590 473,402 
127,282 9,695 81,801 49,438 417,268 
133,946 10,088 84,147 54,320 457,237 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





ing varieties were Reliant and Tri- 
umph, both released in recent years 
by Joseph Danne, farmer plant breed- 
er of El Reno. 

“Tests like these run side by side 
on identical soil and under exactly 
the same moisture conditions are the 
only fair comparisons,” comments 


Keats Soder, director Texas-Oklaho- 
ma Wheat Improvement Program. 

The top five varieties in the 21 tests 
yielded almost exactly two bushels 
more than the last five varieties, 
which included Early Blackhull, Red 
Chief, Cheyenne, Tenmarg and Tur- 
key. 
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Canadian Crop Developments 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—Harvesting in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and the southern 
part of Alberta is now in full swing. 
Yields per acre are turning out about 
as estimated by private and official 
reports. Crops over the greater part 
of Alberta, particularly along the 
foothills, are only beginning to ripen, 
owing to the late seeding and ex- 
tremely heavy yields. 

Frost is still the major fear. So 
far but little frost has occurred. In 
the Peace River district Aug. 28 the 
temperature went down to 26. De- 
tails of the damage are not avail- 
able, but unquestionably some loss 
of yield and quality was caused. This 
area, however, has but half a million 
acres in wheat out of the West’s to- 
tal of 22 million. 

This time of the year is well into 
the average frost damage period. 
Farmers naturally are hoping there 
will be a frost-free fall, such as oc- 
curred in 1915 and 1923, when the 
crops were late in maturing and yet 
were safely harvested with high qual- 
ity because frost held off until the 
end of September. 


Occasional reports of high thresh- 
ing yields in Manitoba are causing 
some to predict that the final outturn 
of all grains will be considerably 
higher than the 325 million estimated 
by the Searle Grain Co. Aug. 10 and 
the 340 million estimated by the Do- 
minion government Aug. 17. 


More details are available about 
the rust damage to flax. It seems that 
the damage is confined to one variety, 
Royal, and to an area only in south- 
eastern Saskatchewan and southwest- 
ern Manitoba and south of Winnipeg 
and Brandon, to the international 
border line. This, however, is a heavy 
flax growing area and Royal is the 
principal variety used. It is esti- 
mated that about 5 million bushels 
of flax are affected and if the dam- 
age reaches 50%, the estimates of 
the prairie flax crop of around 15 to 
16 million bushels, may be reduced 
by 2% million. 

If it should prove that a new race 
of rust has appeared that attacks 
flax, it gives rise to the thought of a 
possible appearance of new races of 
rust that may attack wheat varieties 
hitherto considered immune, such as 
Thatcher, Regent, Apex and so forth. 

Recently I mentioned that the 
Board of Grain Commissioners has 
indicated that Red Bobs, widely 
grown in Alberta, would be degraded 


PRAIRIE GRAIN PROSPECTS 
SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


TORONTO—The crop bulletin of 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. of 
Aug. 20 contains much that is re- 
assuring about the grain crops of 
the prairie provinces. All three of 
the grain growing provinces have 
improved their outlook. All grains 
have filled well and weight per bush- 
el will be above the average. The 
dry regions of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta have had relief from that han- 
dicap and are now promising better 
results than were thought possible 
two or three weeks ago. Harvesting 
will be fully two weeks later than 
usual and that fact leaves some doubt 
as to the final outcome. 





in a few years. The Alberta govern- 
ment has entered an official and for- 
mal protest against this degrading 
taking place until a new variety, 
which would be as early as Red Bobs, 
has been firmly established. This new 
variety, of course, is Saunders, which 
is being widely grown on small acre- 
ages this year and which everybody 


_is watching with interest. 
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AIRPORT IS GMI PREMIUM 


MINNEAPOLIS—A 66-piece model 
airport complete with names of fa- 
mous airlines and army and navy 
symbols is being offered by General 
Mills, Inc., on its “Betty Crocker Ce- 
real Tray.” Six different cereal trays 
contain 11 models each. National dis- 
tribution is under way, with advertis- 
ing mention scheduled for This Week 
magazine, Metro comics and _ the 
American Weekly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A-D-M SALES FOR YEAR 
TO NEW ALL-TIME HIGH 


—<>— 
Company’s Net Earnings $7.55 Share 
on No-Par Common; 10% Gain 
in Feed Department 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sales of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. set an all-time 
high of $307,926,734 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, the annual re- 
port of the company shows. 

Net profits after taxes and all other 
charges totaled $12,348,549, a decline 
of $3,324,492 from the $15,673,041 of 
the preceding fiscal year, equivalent 
to $7.55 a share. Working capital to- 
taled $40,640,534 as of June 30, as 
compared with $39,355,184 at the 
close of the previous period. Net 
worth of the company is $63,419,250, 
equal to $38.79 a share on the 1,634,- 
748 shares of outstanding no-par 
common stock, and it had no bank 
debt, bonds, notes or preferred stock, 
T. L. Daniels, president, pointed out 
in his report to stockholders. 


Addition of the $12,348,549 of net 
profits and deduction of dividends to- 
taling $3,678,183, paid at the rate of 
$2.25 per share during the 12 months, 
left the company’s surplus as of June 
30 at $53,812,260, of which $52,542,- 
554 was earned surplus. 


Mr. Daniels reported that the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland program for 
new construction and expansion and 
improvement of present properties is 
well under way. A total of $9,033,723 
was invested in additions to plants 
and other physical properties during 
the year ended June 30. These prop- 
erties and their equipment were car- 
ried on the company’s books at $21,- 
405,877 as of June 30. 

The linseed division processed 15% 
more flaxseed in 1947-48 than in the 
previous year. The soybean division 
processsed a smaller quantity of 
beans than in 1946-47 but anticipates 
ample supplies from this year’s good 
soybean crop. Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., a subsidiary of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland, produced a smaller 
volume of flour than in the year be- 
fore, because of limitations on ex- 
ports, but reported an increase in 
dollar value of sales. 

In the grain department, the big 
domestic crops of 1948 promise a large 
volume of storage business for A-D-M 
terminal elevators. In Superior, Wis., 
the Great Northern Railway has com- 
pleted a new 1,250,000-bu. elevator, 
to replace the warehouse burned in 








1942, and this, with other Great 
Northern elevators at the Head of 
the Lakes, is operated by the com- 
pany under a new lease. A new eléeva- 
tor has been built at Stronghold, Cal., 
for barley storage. 

The feed department, a compara- 
tively new division of A-D-M, report- 
ed production 10% above the average 
for the U.S. feed industry in the 1947- 
48 fiscal year. It now operates feed 
mills at Minneapolis and Mankato, 
Minn., and, through Commander-Lar- 
abee Milling Co., at Marysville, Well- 
ington and Kiowa, Kansas. 
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BENNETT FIRM ELECTS 
PARTNERS; BEN S. LANG 
MANAGER AT ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO — Clarence M. Galvin 
and J. Frank Graham have been 
elected to general partnership in 
James E. Bennett & Co., and Ben S. 
Lang has been appointed manager of 
the Bennett office in the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, according to an- 
nouncement made last week by the 
brokerage house. 

Mr. Galvin has been associated 
with the Chicago office of the Ben- 
nett company since January, 1921, 
starting as a telegraph operator. He 
became particularly interested in crop 
reporting work and for the past dec- 
ade has issued monthly crop esti- 
mates during the growing season that 
have wide circulation and following in 
the trade. He has been a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade since 
1941. 

Mr. Graham has been with the 
Bennett firm in New York since 1928 
and represented the company on the 
New York Produce Exchange for 
many years. For the past several 
years he has been assistant to the 
company’s New York partner. 

Mr. Lang, who is well known to 
grain men and millers, has been vice 
president of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis and associated with that 
financial institution for many years. 
He is retiring from the bank on 
Sept. 1, and will become manager 
for Bennett company’s St. Louis ex- 
change office. 

Other company partners are James 
E. Bennett, Frank A. Miller, Emmett 
G. Barker, Frank Hegner and J. 
George R. Graham. 

Clyde B. Smith will succeed Mr. 
Lang as head of the grain division 
of the bank, 
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Canadian Harvest 
Progresses Despite 
Variable Rains 


WINNIPEG—Variable rains con- 
tinued to hinder harvesting operations 
in western Canada last week, al- 
though progress was being extended 
over wide areas at the weekend. 
Threshing of wheat is more than 
70% completed at some points, while 
at others, it has not yet started. 
Most progress .has been made in 
Manitoba, and least in the northern 
half of Alberta, where the season 
was seriously delayed during ‘he 
planting period. A few samples of 
new flax were delivered, in southcrn 
Manitoba, and significant of ll 
grains, this year, is the high bus el 
weight. 

Yields generally are turning cut 
better than anticipated, and there is 
a tendency to increase estimates of 
oats, barley and rye outturns. There 
is little or no indication of a.y 
change in wheat yields to date, wh n 
compared with preliminary estimat.s, 
but average flax yields in Manito a 
and Saskatchewan will be reduc: d. 
Rust and stem canker are taking a t:'l] 
of the variety Royal, which was sov'n 
on roughly 90% of the flax acrea ‘e 
in Manitoba, and in eastern sectio 1s 
of Saskatchewan. In Manitoba fiel is 
of flax that matured before rust dam- 
age occurred, are turning out exce- 
tionally well, while in some are.s 
some heavily infested fields are not 
considered worth cutting. Manitolva 
Pool Elevators Aug. 6 estimated flix 
production for Manitoba at 11,70\.- 
000 bu. Last week it reduced the fix- 
ure to 9,560,000 bu. More than 55’ 
of western Canada’s flax acreage is 
located in Manitoba. 


The only complaint from Mani- 
toba apart from rust on flax, is the 
continuing rainfall, which is inter- 
rupting harvesting operations. In Sas- 
katchewan, however, and extending 
into southern Alberta, sawfly damaye 
ranging from light to severe is re- 
ported. In some sections of northern 
Saskatchewan and in the northern 
half of Alberta, there is still consider- 
able growth, and when temperatur:s 
dropped rather suddenly there la:t 
week fears of frost damage were b:- 
ing expressed rather freely. 





Farm Marketing and Purchasing 
Co-ops Gain 400,000 Membership; 


WASHINGTON—Farmer member- 
ship in marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives totaled 5,400,000 in the 
1946-47 marketing season, compared 
with 5,000,000 the previous year, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Farm 
Credit Administration, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. Since many farmers are 
members of more than one coopera- 
tive these figures exceed the number 
of farmers who are members of co- 
operatives. 

Minnesota again led in member- 
ships with 567,000 followed by Illi- 
nois with 540,000 and Iowa with 327,- 
000. 


The number of associations report- 
ed was 10,125, compared with 10,150 
a year earlier. Here again Minnesota 
led with 1,306 cooperatives, followed 
by Wisconsin with 943 and Iowa with 
730. 

The dollar volume of business for 


the 1946-47 season was $7,100 mi - 
lion, compared with $6,100 million 3 
year earlier. This 16% increase reflec's 
to a large degree the rise in prices 
farmers received for farm products 
and the prices paid by farmers fc° 
farm supplies which rose 27% an 
21%, respectively, compared with 
year earlier. Of this total business a)- 
most $1,500 million was accounted fo 
by cooperative purchasing of farr 
supplies. The balance of $5,600 millio 
represented farm products marketec 
Of the marketing total, grain, dr: 
beans and rice accounted for $1,90 
million; dairy products, $1,700 million 
fruits and vegetables, $826 million 
livestock, $790 million; cotton anc 
cotton products, $234 million; poultr) 
and eggs $225 million, and tobacc« 
$70 million. The balance was made uj 
of many other farm products, includ- 
ing nuts, wool, honey, sugar cane 
beet sugar, hay and other products. 
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Quatity ProtecteD 








FROM 
SELECTED 


WHEATS LABORATORY 


CONTROLLED 





PREFERRED 
~~ STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 


BAKING TESTED 
EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


NSURANCE of Good Baking — that Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
Still Open for Representation 


%, 


is the way we describe the careful 









ring of protection we place around the 
quality of PREFERRED STOCK. Wheat 
selection, milling, laboratory control and 
baking tests are all conducted with 
the watchful scientific approach that is a 


firm guarantee of superior bread flour 


for the baker. 


Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— MILLS AND ELE VATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. * Capacity 4,600 Cwts. Daily 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















Manufacturers put brand names on 
their products so that the customer 
will remember and recognize the 
quality represented by the name. 
The name POLAR BEAR for near- 
ly half a century has represented the 
highest in baking quality. That’s 
why POLAR BEAR has such a fine 
reputation. 





tad 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


om 4 hin mg 3 . . P ‘ 

ARRY M. Stratton, Vi " 

eg a Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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The big parade. Calliopes and clowns, 
elephants, trapeze artists, pink lemonade —Hamburgers! 
The great popularity of hamburger buns and hot dog rolls makes 
them important items in most bakeries, in season and out, but 
7 peaks of production and the summertime rush are easier to 


take in stride when COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flours” are 

in the bakery. For ComMMANDER-LARABEE Flours are expertly milled 
especially to meet the bakers’ needs for uniform quality production. 
All CoMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours’? are milled to 

individual high standards of fermentation strength and baking quality. 
Whether your needs are for Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours, 
Southwestern Hard Winter, or “Special Purpose” Soft Flours, 
there’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE Flour, milled exclusively for 
bakers, that will meet your particular baking needs. 


ie mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 











COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 












SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Invariably whenever you find a SUNNY 
KANSAS baker, you find a bakery free 
of flour troubles. SUNNY KANSAS’ 
fine baking qualities and uniformity see 
to that! 


Wheat for SUNNY KANSAS is se- 


lected with expert care and milled 




























one of the finest modern plants under 


scientific laboratory control. 


No wonder bakers get such fine results 


from SUNNY KANSAS. 


w 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS (CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
























"e 7 papneearest, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


re 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains mana nee 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN.” 















66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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ABA Names 17 
as Regional and 
Branch Governors 


CHICAGO—Twelve regional and 
five branch governors of American 
Bakers Assn. have been elected by 
mail ballot by members. The results 
of this election as given to Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, ABA chairman, by the 
1948 nominations and elections com- 
mittee are as follows: 


Regional Governors 


*Ralph Db. Ward, for Region 2, N.Y. 

John R. Dwyer, for Region 4, Pa. 

*Carl C. Hauswald, for Region 5, Del., 
D.C., Md., Va. 

Fred Haislip, for Region 6, W. Va. 

*C. Stuart Broeman, for Region 7, Ala., 
Fla., Ga., La., Miss., N.C., 8.C 

Guy T. Shiverdecker, for Region 8, Ohio. 

*Otto C. Pfaff, for Region 14, Iowa. 

Charles Meyer, Sr., for Region 16, Ark., 
Okla. 

*Jake Golman, for Region 17, Texas. 

Frank Rushton, for Region 19, Kansas. 

Grover Hillman, for Region 21, Idaho, 
Mont., Ore., Wash. 

*Albert Gordon, for Region 22, Ariz., 
Cal., Nev., Utah. 


Branch Governors 


*E. E. Kelley, Jr., Wholesale Bread 
Br anc h. 
carl oO. Schnetz, Wholesale Bread 
Branch, 
= ilie im Hefler, Wholesale Cake Branch. 
E. Casto, Multi-State Branch. 
oR robe rt M. Woods, Retail Branch. 
Tie vote (to be run off), House-to-House 


Branch. 
*Reelected. 
The election was held by mail bal- 

lot as provided in the by-laws, as re- 

vised Feb. 3, 1944. Previous to that 
time there were no branch governors. 

Members now choose the one branch 

of the industry in which they operate 

and want to vote for branch govern- 
ors. Branch governors are elected by 
only those members in their branch. 

Election of regional governors was 
formerly held at the annual meeting 
with voting by only those members 
present after nominations were made 
by mail or at the meeting. Regional 
governors also are now elected only 
by those members operating in their 
region. 

In 1948, nomination forms were 
mailed to members in June. Election 
ballots ccntaining the names of nom- 
inees who had accepted nomination 
were mailed to members the end of 
July and were valid if signed and 
received in ABA’s Chicago office by 
Aug. 16. The 1948 nominations and 
elections committee supervised the 
opening of nomination envelopes and 
later, the ballot envelopes. Tabula- 
tion of the ballots was made in Chi- 
cago on Aug. 19. Certificates of elec- 
tion were mailed to each of the newly 
elected and reelected governors. 

The tie in the election of the house- 
to-house branch is being run off by 
another election in that branch now 
in process. 

The 1948 nominations and elections 
committee is composed of Paul Zick- 
graff, Bake-Rite Bakery, Peoria, IIl., 
chairman; Fred F. Ecker, Burny 
Bros., Chicago, and M. B. McClelland, 
Purity Baking Co., Ottawa, Ill. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

PARTICIPATES IN CONFERENCE 
CHICAGO—Dr. William B. Brad- 

ley, director of the laboratories of 

the American Institute of Baking, re- 
cently participated in the program of 
the food and nutrition section of the 

Gordon Research Conferences. Dr. 

Bradley reviewed “Bread Staling.”’ 
The Gordon Research Conferences. 

organized in 1938 by Dr. Neil Gordon, 

are sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. This group is supported by 
members from industrial companies 
and private research laboratories. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


, OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- 4, WisDOM 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Compan) 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











The Standard Others | 
Strive to Reach | 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢® MINNESOTA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ym -m SaxonMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 











Pfeffer Milling Company } 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





_ 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. | 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA “Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by 











FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade ‘Ad 
ae —~ Board of Trade ABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange . 
New Yous Beetaes ochange Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. el ue 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas ‘Cit : M 
Duluth Board of Trade * . dual 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Maid, Okie. 
New York Rubber Exchange A " as Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange , 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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Quality firmly based on scientific 

wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 

with expert knowledge and skill - 


. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- ~ REG. U.S. PAT.OFE. 


acteristics. ~~ wr: 
MI) MT yl IN 


THE WILLIS NORTON coment . Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 














F, HA 
FLOUR MILLS CO. «+ KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION AClLinigs NDLING 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. : KANSAS CITY, MO. ? 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 1, 


ta 
Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


J, P. BURRUS, President Sax 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 2 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH . 


< 
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SBA Exposition Curtain Ready to Rise 





INITIAL ANNUAL EVENT SET 


FOR SEPT. 19-21 IN ATLANTA 


Additional Exhibit Space Rented — Show Is “Sell-Out,” 
E. P. Cline, SBA Head, Reports as He 
Urges Attendance 


By ELIZABETH REYNOLDS 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


ATLANTA — With the curtain 
about ready to rise on the first South- 
ern Bakers Exposition and Produc- 
tion Conference, to be held here at 
the Municipal Auditorium Sept. 19-21, 
the importance of registration is be- 
ing stressed. While there is no regis- 
tration fee, it will be necessary to 
register and obtain a badge for ad- 
mittance, according to Faber A. Bol- 
linger, Southern Bakers Assn. secre- 
tary and director of the conference. 

This, explained Mr. Bollinger, is a 
courtesy and protection to exhibitors, 
“who are cooperating whole-hearted- 
ly toward the success of the exhibi- 
tion.” And, of course, it gives free ad- 
mission and recognition to all bakers 
and allied members of the industry 
attending. 

Registration booths will open at 
8:30 each morning, giving ample time 
before each day’s program gets un- 
der way at 9:30 a.m. 

It has been necessary to take over 
space in addition to the auditorium 
hall proper and Taft Hall has been 
rented for additional exhibits. 

The rear of Taft Hall, which is un- 
der the same roof as the auditorium, 
will be used for the wholesale produc- 





EDITOR’S NOTE — An earlier 
story of the Southern Bakers Exposi- 
tion and Production Clinic appeared 
on page 22 of The Northwestern 
Miller of August 24. 





tion conferences, while the stage of 
the auditorium proper will be the 
scene of retail conferences. 


“Ask Me” Committee 


Members of the Atlanta Bakers 
Club will serve as a reception com- 
mittee and will wear special badges. 
All the members will cooperate in 
every way in giving information 
about the exposition as well as out- 
side matters, according to Joseph 
V. Travis, president of the local club. 
This “Ask Me” committee will wear 
white badges printed in black letters. 

At least two meetings are scheduled 
during the three-day exposition and 
conference. The Georgia Bakers 
Council will hold a dinner meeting 
the evening of Sept. 20 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, and the board of govern- 
ors of the Southern Bakers Assn. will 
hold a luncheon meeting Sept. 20 at 
1 p.m, in the Forsyth Room of the 
Ansley Hotel. 

The Georgia Bakers Retail Assn. is 
also planning to hold a meeting. 

Attendance promises to break all 





List of Exposition Exhibitors 





American Institute of Baking—Spe- 
cial booth. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc.—Booth No. 1 

Armour & Co,—65. 

Atlanta Paper Co.—57. 

Bakers Products Corp.—30. 

Bakery Patents Mfg. Co.—71, 72. 

Basic Food Sales Corp.—55. 

Better Products Machine Co., Inc. 
—60, 61. 

Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram—Special booth. 

Boston Metal Products Co.—43. 

Brown-Rogers-Dixson Co.—11, 12, 
13, 14. 

Cardinal Products, Inc.—62. 

Vincent Casale & Co.—51. 

Chapman & Smith Co.—18. 

Clinton Sales Co.—56. 

Confection Machine Sales Co.—3. 

Corn Products Sales Co.—52. 

Charles Dennery, Inc.—27, 28. 

The Dobeckmun Co.—24. 

The Dough Boy, Inc.—53. 

Doughnut Corp. of America—9, 10. 

Dow Corning Corp.—2. 

Drehmann Paving & Flooring Co.— 
64. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.—4. 

Durkee Famous Foods—5. 

Lester Dowe & Co.—63, 68, 69, 70. 

C. E. Erickson Co., Inc.—47. 

Garden Fruit Specialties Co.—42. 

The Herman Body Co.—19, 20, 21. 

Hilker & Bletsch Co.—59. 

Homogenette, Inc.—54. 


The Humko Co.—41. 

International Milling Co.—46. 

Kol-Flo Kooler Co.—31. 

Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc.— 
re. 

The W. E. Long Co.—48, 49. 

The Mengel Co.—45. 

Merck & Co., Inc.—25. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc.—35. 

Procter & Gamble—26. 

Rapids-Standard Co., 
Hall. 

Relco Specialties, Inc.—38. 

Rich Products Corp.—6. 

Riverside Mfg. Co.—44, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.—8. 
— Rushin-Brooks Pearson—36, 
37. 

Savannah Sugar Refining Corp.— 


Inc.—Taft 


Southeastern Bakers Supply Co.— 
32, 33, 39. 
A. E, Staley Mfg. Co.—22, 23. 
Standard Brands, Inc.—40. 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc.—29. 
Swift & Co.—34. 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. of Geor- 
gia—66. 
a Bag Manufacturers Assn.— 
16. 
Transparent Packings, Inc.—7. 
C, E. Twombly Co.—58. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
—15. 
Wilson & Co.—50 
Willmark Corp.—Taft Hall. 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc.—Taft Hall. 








records of a Southern gathering of 
any description with at least three 
hotels having informed Mr. Bollinger 
that space allotted had been filled. 
Hotel registration cards were mailed 
naming hotels cooperating and those 
planning to attend are urged to mail 
them to the hotel direct, checking 
first, second and third preferences. 


Daily Drawings 


There will be daily drawings of 
attendance prizes for all bakers who 
register for the exposition. All the 
baker has to do is to be on. hand 
and hold a lucky number. 

Here is what E. P. Cline, chairman 
of the board of the Colonial Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ga., and president of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., has to 
say: 

“The ‘Show’ is a sell-out. Any ques- 
tion of whether or not this effort is 
worthwhile seems to have _ been 
answered by the exceptionally fine 
support that it has been given. I am 
sure that as bakers and members 
of the SBA you will want our allied 
advertisers to get full value for the 
money expended and to this end I 
sincerely urge your attendance and a 
visit to each of these excellent con- 
cerns that are contributing to the 
exhibition’s success. 

“The Production Clinic, supervised 
by Bill Walmsley of AIB, will be 
held during the exposition and a well 
rounded instructive program has been 
planned that will be worth attend- 
ing. Make good use of these AIB peo- 
ple and the capable group of experts 
in the field of production that are 
coming so far to conduct this clinic 


oc, 


DAILY PRIZES TO BE 
AWARDED 


ATLANTA — Daily drawing of 
prizes for bakers only will be a fea- 
ture of the Southern Bakers Exposi- 
tion and Production Conference to be 
held Sept. 19-21 at the Municipal Au- 
ditorium here. Prizes will also be giy- 
en at the retail sales demonstration 
to sales girls who participate in the 
demonstration. First, second and third 
prizes will be awarded and will be 
based on tact, carriage, sales abil'ty, 
appearance, etc.. 





for us. Come and bring your prod ic- 
tion people. I’m sure you will be well 
paid for the time and effort.” 


v ¥ 


Bakers’ Groups 
Extend Three-Fold 


Invitation 


ATLANTA—Bakers associations in 
the “host state’ of the first Sou‘h- 
ern Bakers Exposition and Prodi c- 
tion Conference to be held here at 
the Municipal Auditorium Sept. 19-:'1, 
through their presidents, are extend- 
ing a special three-fold invitation to 
all members of the baking and allied 
industries to attend. 

Faber A. Bollinger, Southern Bax- 
ers Assn. secretary and director of tiie 
exposition, says: ‘‘We are deeply a»- 
preciative of these splendid endors>- 
ments and are most happy to have 
these associations from Georgia acid 

(Continued on page 34) 





Production Conference Program 





WHOLESALE 
Sunday, Sept. 19 


Chairman—George Carlin, Swift & 
Co., Chicago. 

9:30-10:20—Mechanical Production 
of Coffee Cakes & Sweet Rolls, 
Charles Riley, the Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago. 


10:30-11:20—Tenderness and Keep- 
ing Quality of Bakery Products, 
George Carlin, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


11:30-12:20 — Cookie Potentialities 
for the Wholesale Baker, T. J. Otter- 
bacher, Corn Products Sales Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Monday, Sept. 20 

Chairman — William Walmsley, 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. 

9:30-10:20—Variety of Wholesale 
Cakes, Reinhard E. Lutz, Durkee 
Famous Foods, Chicago. 

10:30-11:20—Icings of Merit, B. R. 
Kramer, Procter & Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

11:80-12:20—Analysis of Wholesale 
Bakery Costs, Peter Pirrie, Bakers 
Weekly, New York. 


RETAIL 
Sunday, Sept. 19 


Chairman — William Walmsley, 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. 

9:30-10:20 — Variety of Retail 
Cakes, O. J. Pickens, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago. 

10:30-11:20 — Analysis of Retail 
Bakery Costs, Frank Jungewaelter, 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 


Chicago, and William Walmsley, AI}, 
Chicago. 

11:30-12:20 — Demonstration of 
Practical Decorating, by I. O. Rohr- 
bach, Standard Brands, Inc., Cinciti- 
nati, Ohio, and Frank Jungewaelter, 
ARBA, Chicago. 

2-4—Retail Sales Demonstration, 
Frank Jungewaelter, ARBA, Chicago, 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Skillman, 
General Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 


Monday, Sept. 20 

9:30-10:20—Retail Coffee Cakes and 
Sweet Yeast Raised Products, Pau! 
Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chicag« 

10:30-11:20—Popular Retail Pies, 
by H. W. Jabusch, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago. . 

11:30-12:20—Food Poisoning Cus- 
tard and Cream Filled Product: 
Frank Jungewaelter, ARBA, Chicag« 


JOINT CONFERENCE— 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Tuesday, Sept. 21 


Chairman — William Walmsley 
American Institute of Baking, Chi 
cago. 


9:30-10:20—Flour Maturing an 
Characteristics of New Crop Flour 
Henry Flick, General Mills, Inc., At 
lanta. 

10:30-11—Sanitation Problems ir 
Bakery Production, Dr. E. L. Holmes 
AIB, Chicago. 

11-11:30—Proper Packaging fo1 
Sales and Profit, Harvey H. Robbins 
Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council, Chicago. 

11:30-12:30—Modern Pan Coatings, 
Alex Hornkohl, Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. 
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COMPLETE: GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 













KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «© Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
. Co-managers 

























Cake Flour 


Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 





ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














LLING WHEAT FROM E Y - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’secrion or THe UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 











New York Nashville Peoria 
= oe Chicago Enid Galveston 
it. Louis ortland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
/ Toledo Baffalo Columbus Winnipeg 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 











= 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Increased State Taxes Seen 
in Legislative Mill for “49 


NEW YORK—New and increased 
state taxes of direct and indirect con- 
cern to the milling industry and its 
various related branches will be pro- 
posed on a wide scale in the regular 
legislative sessions scheduled to con- 
vene next year in 44 states, a survey 
of developments in state capitals 
throughout the country indicates. 

Taxes were increased last year by 
more than half the states. During the 
current year, although comparatively 
few legislatures convened, new or in- 
creased levies were enacted in four 
states Kentucky, Louisiana, New 
Jersey and Virginia—with the pros- 
pect of more resulting from proposals 
appearing on the November ballot in 
some states. While there were also 
some tax reductions enacted this 
year, the total revenue involved was 
small in comparison with the _ in- 
creases and not significant to the 
over-all trend. 

Although collections from present 
state taxes are continuing to pour 
into state treasuries at a high level, 
in many instances setting new rec- 
ords, expenditures also are soaring 
to new peaks. Complete statistics as 
to the present ratio between state 
government income and expenditures 
are unavailable, but indications point 
to extension of the trend of the 1947 
fiscal year, while, according to the 
Census Bureau, an increase of more 
than 25% in expenditures outdis- 
tanced a rise of 17.8% in revenue 
collections. 


Cost of Government Up 


In addition to reflecting inflation- 
ary pressures, the mounting cost of 
state government is resulting from 
broadening of state services. State 
legislators are being increasingly con- 
fronted with mounting demands for 
higher appropriations for highways 
and other public works, more state 
aid for education, housing subsidies, 
bonuses and other aids for veterans, 
liberalized welfare programs, insti- 
tutional construction, increased state 
financial aid to political subdivisions 
and other purposes. 

Sales taxes will figure prominently 
in this continuing search for new 
state revenues, despite the fact that 
existing sales taxes were modified 
this year in three states—Connecti- 
cut, Ohio and Rhode Island. Pur- 
chases below 41¢ were exempted from 
Ohio’s sales tax. Connecticut's sales 
and use tax rate was cut from 3% 
to 1% and exemptions broadened. 
Rhode Island exempted food and 
medicines from its sales levy. Future 
action to exempt food from sales 
taxes is proposed in Kansas and Mich- 
igan. 

In contrast with the sales tax modi- 
fications, Louisiana increased its re- 
tail sales tax from 1 to 2% and ex- 
tended it to a number of previously 
exempt services. Missouri’s legisla- 
ture approved for submission to the 
electorate in November a state con- 
stitutional amendment to increase the 
state sales tax from 2 to 3% to 
finance a veterans’ bonus program. 
Wisconsin voters in November will 
advise the legislature on whether a3% 
sales tax should be enacted for a sol- 
dier bonus program. 

States in which proposals for new 
or increased sales taxes may be raised 
in the early future also include In- 
diana, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, 


Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota and Virginia. Twenty-seven 
states now have sales taxes, four of 
them joining the list this year. 


Increased Auto Taxes 


Gasoline and other automotive tax 
increases are certain to be among the 
major 1949 legislative issues in the 
states. Two states increased gasoline 
taxes this year. Kentucky boosted its 
rate from 5¢ to 7¢ a gallon, while the 
Louisiana rate was jumped from 7¢ 
to 9¢—top for the country. Last year 
higher gasoline tax rates were en- 
acted in eight states. Pressure for 
additional revenues to finance ex- 
panded highway construction and 
modernization may give rise to future 
proposals for gasoline and other auto- 
motive tax boosts in many other 
states, including Alabama, Arizona, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Texas and 
Washington. 

Corporate and personal income 
taxes were raised in Virginia this 
year in extension of a trend which 
saw similar steps in a number of 
other states last year. New and high- 
er income taxes are certain to be 
widely proposed next year, in many 
instances as counter proposals to sales 
tax bills. While hope for state in- 
come tax reduction is seen in a few 
states, the over-all trend for this form 
of taxation in the states is upward. 

Chain store taxes, originating from 
demands of independent merchants 
for protection from chain store com- 
petition rather than to produce reve- 
nue, were raised as a major legisla- 
tive issue this year only in Louisiana. 
A proposal to increase the Louisiana 
chain store tax rate was rejected aft- 
er protracted debate. To what extent 
the chain store tax issue will be raised 
next year depends largely on the 
amount of price competition in the 
merchandising picture at that time. 


Trend Continues 


A trend away from real property 
taxes by state governments, which 
has progressed steadily for more than 


three decades, is continuing. The 
many states which have gotten out of 
the real property tax field entirely, 
leaving it to local governments, will 
be joined by Arkansas if its elec- 
torate approves an amendment on 
the November ballot. Similar action 
has been proposed in Indiana. In an- 
other indication of the diminishing 
importance of real property taxes as 
a source of state revenue, Arizona’s 
state property tax rate for 1948 was 
set at zero. While the extension of 
this trend is welcome, the relative 
significance of property taxes in the 
over-all state tax picture is slight 
and such further reductions as now 
take place are, of course, more than 
offset by higher municipal levies. 
Legislation providing for lower un- 
employment compensation tax contri- 
butions by employers was enacted 
this year by four states—Kentucky, 
Mississippi, New York and Virginia— 
in extension of a trend which saw 
similar action last year in at least 
15 states. Unless the high level of em- 
ployment changes, this trend will con- 
tinue. Not available for unrelated 
purposes, unemployment compensa- 
tion tax collections have no relation 
to the general search for added state 
revenues and provide about the only 
major hope of business for any siz- 
able tax savings from state govern- 
ments in the immediate future. 
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Aug. 15 Grain 
Parity Prices Hold 
About Unchanged 


WASHINGTON—For the second 
successive month the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced gen- 
erally unchanged parity rates for 
farm commodities for Aug. 15, de- 
spite radical declines in feedstuffs, 
Apparently drastic declines in feed- 
stuffs the past month was offset by 
steady to strong values for manufac- 
tured goods farmers must buy. Parity 
on corn, if maintained to Oct. 1, 
would necessitate an average loan 
rate on 1948 corn of approximately 
$1.45 on farms. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, «re 
here shown, per bu. unless otherwise 
stated: 


July 15, Aug 


1948 1948 1947 
WEEMS teccvcesas $ 2.22 $ 2.22 $ 2.0 
SRN 6.6.0 be cede 1.61 1.61 1.5 
ee 1.00 1.00 978 
DNUOD ec eécscces 1.55 1.55 1.4 
CCRT eee ee 1.81 1.81 1.6 
Gr. Sorghums .... 3.04 3.04 2.8 
| 2.41 2.41 2.2 
Eggs, doz. ....... -513 -475 5 
OCOCEOM, TR. sc ccce -3112 -3112 2014 
Hogs, cwt. ...... 18.20 18.20 17.1 
Wee, Ts ciccenes -459 .459 
POCRCOED pv cccvsse 1.86 1.86 





North American Grain Supplies 
for 1948-49 16% Above Year Ago 


North American supplies of grain 
for the 1948-49 season from present 
indications will be about 16% larger 
than last season and 6% above the 
10-year average, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Based 
on current estimates supplies of 
wheat, oats, rye and barley in the 
U.S. and Canada, and of corn and 
grain sorghums in the U.S., will total 
about 8,200 million bushels, compared 
with 7,047 million for the 1947-48 
season and 7,732 million for the 10- 
year 1937-46 average. 

Wheat supplies in North America 
will total 1,927 million bushels this 
season if present prospects are real- 
ized. This quantity would be about 
50 million bushels above last season 
and 20 million above average. North 





The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


BE DW, BR cc ccctccceseccedecccses 
BES oo he sb cee ceicccrescnccecs 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pid. ............45. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


TRUE occ ccc cccsccsecsccseccstecccceces 
Continental Baking Co. ..............+5+ 


Corn Products Refining Co. .......-.... 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. .... 


GOO GE WS 0 odin Se ccevesccdccscndvs 

General Bakimg Co. .......ccccscscccces 
General Foods Corp. ..............0+5005 
Goemoranl Bibs, Emme. ... 2... ccccscccccccces 
Grens BO. & Hs TOR OO oc ccccccccsccscees 


Hathaway Bakers, Inc., “A” 


EL ITP ec rereeT Lies 
National Biscuit Co. ...... 2.2.6.6 6 cess 


National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. . 
Novadel-Agene 


i... £ 2 rere rr eee 
, ff  . Q Grrr rrrrrrerr 
ES SP rere errr eer 
Ce SD GD DU sb bet wveecrarcccess 
ES, 9 505 0690550666 66 60.600 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. .......... 
Standard Brands, Inc. .............6.55. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ........ 
GE MONS id codes ine enencesccceee 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .................. 
United Biscuit of America .............. 
Victor Chemical Works ................. e 
SE EE ah edbcbansccdoccseeccde 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 








High Low Close Close 
Aug. 20 Aug. 27. 
1948 1948 1948 
oseve 34% 28 29% 2% 
utiss 42% 33% 34% 34% 
pies 98 86 ie 87% 
ere 34% 28% 225% 28% 
aervds 44% 38 41 415% 
o0ees 17% 10% 15% 15% 
66%, 59 62% 62 
177 169 170% 169 
Cease 21 23% 23% 
euase 8% 10% 10% 
ere 39% 39% 
ehewd 40% 491, 49% 
came 91 100 138 
6% 9% 9% 
eeu 44% Ter 614% 
cr 26% 29%, 2956 
164% 65 164%, 
16 20 19% 
een 62% 68% 67% 
geade 25 31% 30 
deuce 79 90% 90 
rinad 140% Pr 140% 
eeee 8 17% 115% 
coews 91% 79 ons 
ee 2914 22% 26% 26% 
-.+ » 91% 82 89 
deta 3914 32% 35% 355% 
eer 43 34% 37% 37% 
éeeee 23 19 21% 22 
5a ees 37% Py 38% 
weeee 16% 10% 14% 15 
saeer 101 83% 97 96% 


American supplies of rye are cur- 
rently estimated at 57 million bush- 
els, or 15 million bushels above last 
season, but 15 million bushels below 
average. 

With larger crops in prospect both 
in the U.S. and Canada, North Amer- 
ican supplies of oats for 1948-49 will 
amount to about 2,041 million bush- 
els. This compares with 1,841 million 
bushels last season and 1,911 million 
bushels the 10-year average. 

Barley supplies in the two countries 
will. total about 542 million bushels, 
or 37 million bushels over last season 
and 8 million bushels above average. 

Prospects of a record corn crop 
of 3,500 million bushels and a grain 
sorghum crop of 131 million bushe!s 
in the U.S. will provide near record 
supplies of feed grains. 

The North American flaxseed crop 
is the second largest of record and 
supplies for the 1948-49 season wi’! 
total about 73 million bushe!s, com- 
pared with the 1943-44 record of 75 
million bushels. The 1947-48 supply 
was about 54 million bushels and the 
10-year average 40 million bushels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIML & SOWLES FIRM 
FORMED IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — George J. Siml an 
Cecil E. Sowles will combine thei 
operations Sept. 1 as manufacturers 
representatives for bakery machinery 
supplies and equipment. They wil 
operate under the name of Siml & 
Sowles. For the past year they sharet 
an office at 3200 W. 26th St., Chicago 
and their headquarters will be con 
tinued at this address. 

Mr. Siml and Mr. Sowles are wel 
known in the baking industry. Bot! 
are active members of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, the Chicago Bakers 
Courtesy Club and the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers. Mr. Sim! 
has been in business for himself for 
the past five years, having been con- 
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ARNOLD 


peal cee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














FLUUR CACHANCE © MINNEArFULID, MANN’ 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mriue Co., Inman, Kan. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 








BAKERY FLOURS 
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nected with two large allied concerns 
for many years. Mr. Sowles was also 
formerly with several allied com- 
panies, and he engaged in his own 
business about a year ago. 

Siml & Sowles is handling several 
national accounts, and just recently 
took on Mrs. Tucker’s shortening for 
exclusive representation in the Great- 
er Chicago area. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Chicago Flour 
Distributors Plan 
Sept. 23 Meeting 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors will be held the evening of 
Sept. 23 at the Furniture Club of 
America, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by R. E. Bemmels, presi- 
dent. 

This meeting will be devoted to 
business and the election of officers 
and directors will be held. Reports 
will be given by the officers, commit- 
tees and the official delegates to the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASBE GROUP HOLDS PICNIC 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Over 600 bakers 
and allied tradesmen turned out Aug. 
21 for the annual picnic of the South- 
ern California chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, he'd 
at Brookside Park, Pasadena. Activi- 
ties of the day included a baseba!] 
game, a tug-of-war and numerous 
field events for children of all ages. 
Competition between bakers and al- 
lied men wound up even with the 
allied men winning the baseball game, 
11 to 10, and the bakers winning the 
tug-of-war. 

Free coffee, ice cream and soda 
fOD were served through the courtesy 
of the allied trades. Herschell Gul- 
ledge, Peerless Yeast Co., and Rudy 
Freed, Sure-Dou Products, were in 
charge of the arrangements. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VALLEY CITY MILLING CO. 
OPENS NEW FEED PLANT 


PORTLAND, MICH.—The new 
four-story feed plant of the Valley 
City Milling Co., Portland, under con- 
struction for about two years, is now 
in operation. 

The new unit is adjacent to the 
office and other buildings. Its open- 
ing marked the end of the firm’s oc- 
cupancy of an elevator plant, con- 
verted to a feed mill. The old feed 
plant was sold recently and is being 
converted back to elevator usage. 

The modern plant contains mixing, 
grinding, molasses, scratch feed and 
packing units, all coordinated for 
streamlined manufacturing. A pellet- 
ing unit will be added soon. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOV. 6 MEETING CALLED 
_ FOR ASBE COMMITTEES 


CHICAGO—A meeting of the ex- 
ecutive and advisory committees of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers has been called for Nov. 6 in 
Chicago by Otto Richter, Richter Bak- 
ing Co., San Antonio, Texas, president 
of the group. All chairmen of ASBE 
committees will report on committee 
activities at that time. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


These Star flours will shine brightly in 
your bakery ... for they are milled 
strictly for top-notch baking perform- 
ance and smooth handling in the shop. 
And your bread will sparkle, too, with 
the whiter, fine-textured loaf you can 


make with these superior brands. 


w 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 
he ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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“BREAD AND—.”—Here is a little 
piece by Eric Rust, an Australian 
humorist, who is probably—we hope 
—spoofing us: - 

“For centuries bread has been the 
dullest edible substance on earth. 
Edible, did I say? I flatter it unduly. 
It just isn’t eaten on its own. It has 
to be helped out by other more pal- 
atable foods, or subtly disguised to 
deceive the unwary. Bread itself, of 
course, is about as subtle as bedsocks. 

“We may begin by smearing it with 
butter—the thinnest disguise, which 
we strengthen with a good layer of 
something else. Often, however, we 
hold it out at arm’s length near the 
fire until a blush of shame covers and 
conceals its pale and revolting face. 
It is then called toast, a stolid vehicle 
for the carrying of such tasty passen- 
gers as marmalade and sardines. But 
irrevocably, unmistakably, it remains 
bread at heart. And we still don’t 
eat it alone. 

“Bread is also a punishment for 
getting ill. Children, old men, and the 
weaker brethren who cannot retaliate 
know this very well. For they are 
punished by a disgusting soggy mass 
called bread and milk. 

“And if we don’t eat up all the 
bread the baker has delivered, it lies 
in wait for us, sneering, and turns up 
next day, or the day after, as bread 
pudding. Feebly disguised by dried 
fruit and the heat of the oven, it as- 
sails us triumphantly, for we are all 
cowards. 

“Bread is also used as another kind 
of punishment. For serious crimes. 
This practice puts bread in the same 
general category as solitary confine- 
ment and the refinements of torture. 
Indeed, it is often their boon com- 
panion. 

“Could anything be more damning? 
When we want to make a man really 
miserable, really sorry for his dread- 
ful deeds, what do we do? 

“We put him on bread and water. 

“With fiendish ingenuity we com- 
bine the two dullest substances known 
to mankind, plain dry bread and plain 
unadulterated water. The unpopular- 
ity and unpalatability of plain water 
as a beverage is a theme in itself. 
For the present I return to bread. 


“As you see, it always has to be 
bread and something. Bread just can- 
not stand on its own feet. Bread and 
butter, bread and dripping, bread and 
milk, even bread and jam. The an- 
cient Romans, we are told, even com- 
bined it with circuses. 

“Of course, this wretched substance 
has a firm hold by tradition. I intend 
to found a Bread Haters and De- 
bunkers’ Assn., with the determined 
aim of extirpating bread from our 
daily lives, crust and all. 

“Boy, where are my ham sand- 
wiches?” 

Has Mr. Rust, we wonder, tried 
dunking his bread—or himself—in 
beer? 


ANOTHER DIAMOND ANNIVER- 
SARY—Noting that The Northwest- 
ern Miller has reached its seventh- 
fifth year of publication, D. H. Bon- 
sall, manager of the Glendale, Ariz., 
plant of Hayden Flour Mills, calls our 
attention to the fact that his com- 
pany also has passed its seventy-fifth 
milestone, having been founded in 
1872. A handsome commemoration 
booklet tells the story of this old 
enterprise, which has been continu- 
ously and successfully expanded. 

The story really begins in 1871, 
when Charles T. Hayden, pioneer and 
trader, climbed the Tempe Butte and 
viewed the panorama of the lush Salt 
River Valley which unfolded below 
him. What he saw (and we are quot- 
ing now from the booklet) inspired 
him with a dream that was to become 
the reality of the present-day Hayden 
Flour Mills and Southwest Flour & 
Feed Co. Here were new frontiers 
to. build and develop. The swollen 
torrents of the Salt River presented 
an obstacle to commerce and travel. 
Foreseeing things to come Mr. Hay- 
den decided that the location needed 
two things: a flour mill and a ferry 
across the Salt River. Settling on 
the present site at Tempe, Ariz., he 
proceeded to build. Using local In- 
dian and Mexican labor the Hayden 
mill, store, blacksmith shop and ferry 
were built by 1872, and operating in 
service to the growing valley com- 
munities. 

The original flour mill was operated 
by a water wheel turned by water 
from the old Hayden ditch. Wheat 
for the mill came first from the Pima 
and Maricopa Indians on the Gila 
River. By 1880 Mr. Hayden's perse- 
verance had induced pioneer Mormon 
families to settle what was called 
Camp Utah, north of Tempe. He fur- 
nished them with teams and supplies 
for which they did his hauling. By 
this time farmers from everywhere 
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were settling in the valley, growing 
crops, and taking their grain to the 
Hayden mill. The products of the 
mill were now being hauled to the 
old forts of the area and as far as 
the copper and gold mines near Globe. 
Using flour as his “calling card” he 
connected his small center of civili- 
zation with all corners of the state. 
@ Original Mill Destroyed—In the 
early 1890’s, the original adobe mill 
constructed in 1871 was partially de- 
stroyed by fire. The mill structure 
was then rebuilt and enlarged. In 
1900 Charles T. Hayden died. The 
mill was idle for four years and in 
1904 it was rented to A. J. Peters. 
In 1917, during the Peters lease, this 
mill structure was lost by fire. Soon 
after, the Tempe Milling Co. was 
organized with the cooperation of 
several farmers in the valley, and the 
present mill structure was built on 
the same site. 

At this time W. T. Studer, L. W. 
Irving and D. H. Bonsall, now execu- 
tive officers in the present company, 
were associated with H. M. Kennedy 
of the Phoenix Flour Mills. Mr. Ken- 
nedy sold the Phoenix Flour Mills to 
the Valley Flour Mills owned by 
the Viault Brothers in October, 1917. 
Shortly thereafter, in January, 1918, 
Mr. Studer and Mr. Irving formed 
a flour jobbing company called the 
Southwest Flour Co. On Jan. 1, 1919, 
Mr. Bonsall joined with Mr. Studer 
and Mr. Irving, the Southwest Flour 
Co. was disbanded, and the South- 
west Flour & Feed Co. was duly in- 
corporated at Phoenix. A branch of 
the Southwest Flour & Feed Co. was 
opened at Glendale in May, 1919. One 
year later this company consolidated 
with the Tempe Milling Co. for which 
it had been distributing flour in Ari- 
zona. In 1930, with expansion and 
development, the Tempe Milling Co. 
firm style was changed and, under re- 
incorporation, became the Hayden 
Flour Mills, which today, together 
with its associated and subsidiary 
companies, has plants and retail 
stores in Glendale, Phoenix, Tempe, 
Mesa and Tucson. 


& & 2 FOOD STORE FAILURES 
—Association executives attending 
the Atlantic City convention of the 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers did a good deal of worrying over 
climbing food store failures. They 
observed that since V-J Day there 
has been a marked rise in the num- 
ber of food stores, and the business 
journal Food Topics comments that 
it is an established fact that new 
store owners—lacking experience, 
lacking sufficient capital—are more 
likely to fail than operators of stores 
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that have been in business a long 
time. But the association executives 


_ cite other reasons for store failures— 


reasons which affect all retailers, 
large and small, operators of old 
stores as well as new: (1) As prices 
rise, retailers are forced to operate 
on ever-narrowing margins. At some 
point, therefore, overhead exceeds 
the gross. The result is loss ins‘ ead 
of profit. (2) Because of higher op- 
erating costs, there is little or no ‘ee- 
way today with which to counte: act 
inefficient operations. (3) Merch: ats 
extending credit are suffering lar zer 
losses from unpaid accounts. (4) 
Consumer resistance to high fod 
prices is cutting sales—particulerly 
in low income areas where pice 
jumps have run ahead of wage in- 
creases. % J J And there - ou 
have it. 


A writer in La Meunerie Francz:se 
(French milling journal) foresces 
great grain surpluses just ahead. To 
him the situation today appears to 
be that acreage under cereals cn- 
tinues to increase and there wo Id 
have to be a succession of ov 'r- 
abundant harvests and further c.n- 
siderable falls in price before he 
cereal acreage would be much aff *t- 
ed. On the brighter side, this co n- 
mentator sees little likelihood of . e- 
reals being replaced to any ext nt 
by other foodstuffs. 


* * * 
THE LOOKOUT SPOT 


High in the willow’s sheltering 
crotch, 

Four boughs up and over a notch-- 

There I would sit with my nose in 
a book. 

Well-screened from the world, I 
could dream or look 

Through an opening formed by the 
tree 

At the pageant that passed in front 
of me. 

A ribbon of road ran away to the 
right; 

I peopled it well — a black-vizored 
knight, 

Green-jerkined archers, a foot- 
weary lad. 

Ladies on palfreys, pipers in plai: 

Pilgrims and beggars and bold hig 4- 
waymen.... 

The world was a bright one, th: 
world I knew then, 

But the dream-bubbles burst with a 
glorious bang 

As I scrambled to earth when th 
supper-bell rang, 

My day-dreaming aura hastily she 

For the tangible goodness of fres 1- 
ly-baked bread. 


Eloise Wade Hackett 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. &., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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WHEAT AGREEMENT’S FUTURE 

FTEN wounded but never killed might be 

an apt description of the International 
Wheat Agreement. It is the opinion of a consider- 
able number of competent Washington observers 
that the proposed agreement is far from a dead 
jssuc, although there are many others who cannot 
see how it can be revived, at least in the form 
in which it was presented this summer. To redraft 
it obviously would be a major, difficult and un- 
certain project. 

Although it does not seem to us that there is 
anything like an even chance that the agreement 
will be ratified by the next Congress, or that, if 
it ic ratified, it still would be acceptable to the 
nations that previously had accepted it, there 
is }'ttle room for doubt that it will come up 
for extensive discussion. Not only this specific 
agre2ment, but the whole subject of international 
trade agreements and this nation’s participation in 
them probably will be explored. The current pro- 
poscl agreement had—and has—the backing of 
pow rful farm organizations and the U.S. Depart- 
mer of Agriculture although not, by any means, 
of ail farmers. The principal opposition this sum- 
mer came from the grain, milling and feed trades. 
Lack of time to “reach a responsible finality” in 
view of “its novelty and its complications, and its 
con‘ roversies,”’ led the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to place the matter on the Senate 
executive calendar with the recommendation that 
it be considered early in the next Congress. The 
con nittee expressed the “earnest belief that the 
pri: ciple of surplus marketing is sound, and... 
it vishes to encourage this objective.” 

hese and other factors have caused some 
con mentators to express the conclusion that it is 
only a matter of time until the United States 
becomes a participant in an international agree- 
ment concerning wheat marketing. 

‘his is an assumption that can be disputed 
as ‘vell as supported. There are so many ramifi- 
cations to the subject of an international wheat 
agreement that a mere endorsement in principle 
should be considered no more than a bare start 
toward an acceptable conclusion. It may be, as 
some have said, that it is extremely difficult to 
argue against such an agreement in principle; but 
it will not be difficult to argue against specific 
provisions of such an agreement if they seem 
prejudicial to the well being and political or eco- 
nomic beliefs of any responsible segment of in- 
dustry. 

One of the great weaknesses of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement presented for ratifica- 
tion this summer was that the grain and grain 
processing industries of the United States were 
given no part in its negotiation. Despite their di- 
rect concern with and value to the marketing of 
wheat, and their vast practical experience in 
international trade, they were ignored. The agree- 
ment as drawn, consequently, contained numer- 
ous provisions that were properly opposed by 
these trades when they finally had the opportunity 
to voice their opposition. 

It is now proposed by some farm leaders that 
this be changed, and that a representative each 
from the flour milling and grain industries be 
given a voice in this country’s discussions of any 
pact. John Locke, president of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, has recommended that the flour 
milling industry proceed to secure representation 
on all appropriate and important committees deal- 
ing with the subject, and suggests that the grain 
trade and feed industry do likewise. 

The Federation has stated that its willingness 
to participate in such discussions does not in 
any way commit it to those features of the pres- 
ent agreement which are considered unsound and 
unworkable. 

All of this, it seems to us, resolves itself into 
a situation more reasonable and practical for 
every one concerned. We cannot see that there 
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is an. inevitable conclusion that an international 
wheat agreement will be promulgated, but noth- 
ing is going to stop the discussion of it or the 
strong backing of it by proponents. The expe- 
rienced counsel of industry representatives cer- 
tainly should serve to place the document itself 
and the consideration of it on a more practical 
plane. 

Basically, what the United States wants is a 
sound and continuing export trade. If this can be 
achieved through an international agreement, 
millers and grain men undoubtedly will be glad 
to support it. There is and will continue to be 
opposition to unsound proposals. There is bound 
to be some compromise necessary with importing 
nations, but the United States, as a matter of 
simple business sense, should not be required to 
make all major concessions and to receive only 
minor ones, or none. Any agreement should be 
mutually beneficial and place equal responsibility 
on all parties. If it does not do that, it is better 
that there be no wheat “agreement.” 


ee @ 
BRITISH VIEWPOINT 


HERE can be considerable doubt that other 

signatory nations to the international wheat 
pact would be willing to go along with it now, 
even if the United States should ratify it. Con- 
firmation of this doubt is contained in the com- 
ments published in the Economist, an authoritative 
English journal, after the United States Congress 
had failed to act on the ‘agreement by the stipu- 
lated date of July 1, but while the special session 
was still in progress. 

This revealing British view follows: 

“Britain withdrew_ its acceptance, on _ the 
ground that the agreement would be unworkable 
if the United States, which was to be responsible 
for 37% of the total wheat exports covered by 
the scheme, were not, in fact, to participate in it. 
The United States is now fairly well assured of a 
bumper grain harvest—1,250 million bushels of 
wheat and over 3,300 million bushels of maize— 
and under normal conditions farmers would be 
fearing some fall in grain prices in the autumn. 
The U.S. government, however, has already guar- 
anteed a minimum price of $2 a bushel for wheat 
to producers, while Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration grants will no doubt help western Eu- 
rope to absorb a large part of the United States 
export surplus. A cynic might, therefore, asso- 
ciate the President’s move to revive the wheat 
agreement with a desire to maintain external 
prices for wheat at the level already guaranteed 
to the American farmer. 

“It is not yet clear what action, if any, Congress 
will be prepared to take in response to the Presi- 
dent’s request. But even if America ratifies the 
agreement, it cannot become operative until Brit- 
ain rescinds its withdrawal. And if there were 
good arguments for regarding the agreement with 
reserve when it was first published four months 
ago, there are even better reasons for doing so 
now. The prices to be paid by importers for 


1948-49 ranged from a minimum of $1.50 a bushel * 


to a maximum of $2 a bushel; and this range 
was agreed to when wheat prices had lately 
been above $3. If negotiations were to be re- 
opened next spring, the revised schedule of prices 
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might well be 50¢ lower. The importance of such 
a reduction in wheat prices to importing coun- 
tries already short of dollars—needs no emphasis. 
This is perhaps the strongest argument against 
the revival of the present agreement, quite apart 
from the technical fact that it did not provide 
for late ratification by exporting countries. 


“There is, however, a further consideration. 
Clause 9 of Article VI states that: 

. .. the contracting governments, while re- 
serving to themselves complete liberty of 
action in the determination and adminis- 
tration of their internal agricultural and 
price policies, undertake not to operate 
those policies in such a way as to impede 
the free movement of prices between the 
maximum price and the minimum price in 
respect of transactions in wheat into which 
the contracting governments are prepared 
to enter. 


“In the light of the American guaranteed 
minimum price of $2 a bushel to domestic pro- 
ducers, this clause might have one or two mean- 
ings. It might mean that bargaining must be 
between governments and that where the agreed 
price is less than $2 a bushel, the U.S. government 
would pay the difference to its farmers in the 
form of a subsidy. Or, it might imply that the 
American system of guaranteed prices to farm- 
ers must be amended to conform to the agree- 
ment. An unequivocal interpretation of this clause 
seems to be-necessary if the scheme is to work 
satisfactorily. Otherwise the U.S. government 
would be able to keep the world export price of 
wheat at its maximum point of $2 a bushel and 
enjoy the best of both worlds—a high internal 
price and a high export price. Britain’s case on 
this score might be regarded as weakened by the 
fact that it is buying Canadian wheat under long- 
term contract at $2 a bushel. But this was already 
known when the agreement was signed. Britain 
honored its signature on July 1. Now that this 
acceptance has been withdrawn, has it any obliga- 
tion to countermand that decision?” 


BACK TO FIRSY CAUSES 


ET US look at original sin in the matter of 
centile Parity started the trouble. Price 
support inevitably produced more potatoes than 
could be used even in a war-hungered world. 
Then an equally inevitable chain of economic 
evils began to develop in the wake of this gov- 
ernment interference with economic processes. 
Potatoes were piled up in heaps, doused with 
kerosene, plowed under for fertilizer. The cost 
of all this was many millions of dollars added 
to the tax bill of the American people. 

Then the chain of consequences lashed back 
into Congress, the original sinner. Congressmen 
were incensed at what they called wilful waste. 
Some of them cried inconsistently for abandon- 
ment of acreage and for curing the surplus by 
not creating any. The Department of Agriculture 
defended its waste by claiming it was cheaper 
to plow under potatoes than to make use of them 
for food. 

The chain ‘lengthened. USDA, under the man- 
date of Congress to help farmers by giving them 
high prices for potatoes, was unwilling to limit 
production, which of course would limit benefits 
to the farmer. It was less sensitive to adding 
more dollars of expense to the people’s tax bill. 
Therefore the most. costly method of getting out 
of the difficulty was adopted, and potatoes were 
put into wasteful and extravagant competition 
with wheat flour for feeding the hungry peoples 
of Europe. 

And now the new outcries and recriminations 
are against everyone but the first offender, Con- 
gress, and the basic error, which is a subsidized 
agriculture. For this we are all to blame. 
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IMPERIAL 


HERE is careful planning behind 

the quality of IMPERIAL flour... 
right from the start. The first essential 
of good flour is good wheat. That’s why 
our wheat buyers make a pre-harvest 
survey of farms near our buying sta- 
tions, so that they know exactly where 
to find the choice wheats for better bak- 
ing flour. It is a system of “grass roots” 


™ 








wheat selection that can’t be surpassed. 

















The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 


M. J. Thomas 
Demonstrates for 


Dunwoody Students 


MINNEAPOLIS—M. J. Thomas of 
the bakery service department, Swift 
& Co., Chicago, presented a two-day 
demonstration at the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School, Aug. 17-18. 

On the first day, Mr. Thomas made 
up a variety of sweet doughs, fillings 
and icings. On the second day a va- 
riety of layer cakes was made. He 
also made up a number of different 
types of icings using fresh fruits. 

Part of the two-day session was 
spent in a discussion on the manufac- 
turing processes used for various 
shortenings. Mr. Thomas also brought 
out the uses in the bakeshop for these 
various shortenings, stressing the im- 
portance of using the proper types. 

A film, “The Inside Story of Cake 
Baking,” was also shown. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. F. MEISNER JOINS 
LABORATORIES OF AIB 


CHICAGO — Donald F. Meisner 
joined the research staff of the lab- 
oratories of the American Institute 
of Baking Aug. 16. He will devote 
most of his time to work on the 
bread staling project, Dr. William B. 
Bradley, director of the laboratories 
announced. 


Mr. Meisner has a chemistry back- 
ground both in training and experi- 
ence. He received a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from the University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, in 1941. 
From 1941 through 1943 he was 
teaching assistant in the chemistry 
department of the University of Illi- 
nois. During that time he obtained 
a master of science degree in organic 
chemistry. 

Following his academic training, 
Mr. Meisner did research work in or- 
ganic synthesis for the William S. 
Merrell Co., Cincinnati. In the fall 
of 1946, he accepted a position as re- 
search chemist in the C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, and left that or- 
ganization to join the AIB staff. 
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B. H. POSTEL NAMED HEAD 
OF PH. H. POSTEL FIRM 


MASCOUTAH, ILL.—B. H. Postel 
has been elected to succeed the late 
Philip H. Postel as president of Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co. David M. Bras- 
well was elected vice president of the 
company and A. S. Lee and O. A. 
Knauss were reelected  secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, re- 
spectively. 

The announcement was made fol- 
lowing a meeting of the board of 
directors Aug. 25. 


Mr. Braswell joined the company 
after having been associated with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., in public relations 
and personnel work. He is a graduate 
of Vanderbilt University and served 
in the Navy during the war with a 
rank of lieutenant commander. 
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NEW SON FOR FLAX BUYER 

MINNEAPOLIS—Ray J. Lindquist, 
flax buyer for the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co., on the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange received congratulations 
on the birth of a son, Mark Charles, 
Aug. 18. 
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Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
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Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS } 

of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS?} 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GER 

W will be clad to vet yo ; 

The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


. 
Quetations; 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protei: 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of i> jhrei 
~ directly from 


growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kanzs | 
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@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
DAILY CAPACITY @ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 


8. Hundredweight 


RVATOR STORAGE @ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 T ly 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
Marsh & McLennan LOAF will always be the big 


Chicago New York 


value in uniform, strong, fine 
Minneapolis 


spring wheat flours. 
> 


Transportation 

Hard Spring Wheat Insurance on Flour 
Hard Winter Wheat Against All Risks 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours e 


Pastry Flours 











Correspondents in American NANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
and Foreign Ports city ,, MInnNBeSOTA 














A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 
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and Other Bakery Flours Hubbar dé stay 











Choice 


“Gooch’s Best” | MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY — é 
SUPERIOR Masean Gi, She. ATKINSON MILLING CO. A 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA FINE UNIFORM GRANULA’ 
QUALITY , CAKE FLOUR 
to Make All Baked Things “CREMO” THE CROWN BAG CO. agaag oo 


7 s s 
Better 2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. vt D K M il '¢ 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat Telephone 96-0618 & 96-4418 = ing i ing 0. 


nn Dealers In Used Bags & New Hi ‘nol 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. CROOKSTON MILLING CO. Pittsfield, Illinois 


--- Cotton and Burlap 
Lincoln, Nebraska CROOKSTON, MINN. Bags For All Purposes Quality Products Since 1868 
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Cfor Almost 50 Years... 

Millers of Quality Cflours 

WINGOLD *« WINONA 
: FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
x % ® 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
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WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Fraser Valley 
Farmers Protest 
Feed Subsidy End 


VANCOUVER—Farme rs and dairy- 
men in the Fraser Valley, which suf- 
fered milions of dollars in damage 
through floods last June, are making 
strong protest against the provincial 
government’s decision to remove the 
subsidies which have been paid on 
feed. This assistance was given for 
two months to enable farmers to get 
back on their feet but now farm 
groups are demanding continuation 
of the subsidy on the grounds that 
any change will force some dairymen 
out of business. 

The provincial government quit 
buying feed for cattle during the week 
but will continue to provide mixed 
hay for $15 a ton and alfalfa for $20. 
A 25% subsidy will be paid on feed 
grains. 

In asking that the assistance be 
continued until next April, the farm- 
er groups seek $30 a ton for feed 
grains, $15 for alfalfa and $10 for 
mixed hay. The resolution expressed 
the fear that unless government aid 
is continued, 75% of the milk produc- 
ing herds in three areas would be 
sold across the border. 

In addition, it was pointed out that 
the exceptionally wet summer has 
created havoc among the crops with 
thousands of acres of oats, barley, 
alfalfa and hay beaten down by the 
heavy rains. The government is now 
seeking large amounts of hay for 
relief purposes in Alberta and even 
back into Manitoba. 








BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT VISIBLE SUPPLY 
DECLINES IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—With heavier export 
of domestic shipments exceeding pri- 
mary marketings, Canada’s visible 
supply declined roughly 2,000,000 bu. 
for the week ended Aug. 19, accord- 
ing to figures of the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
The two preceding weeks’ increases 
in wheat visible stocks were recorded 
for the first time since last Novem- 
ber. 

On Aug. 19, the visible total was 
33,835,000 bu., compared with 35,- 
778,000 the week previous and 49,- 
367,000 a year ago. Larger wheat ex- 
port shipments exceed unloads at sea- 
board terminals, and stocks of wheat 
in forward position declined to almost 
3,000,000 bu. 

Export clearances of wheat only 
to overseas destinations for the same 
week totaled 3,221,000 bu. including 
872,000 bu. shipped out of the Church- 
ill terminal via Hudson Bay route. 
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WHEAT BOARD APPROVES 
ONTARIO FLOUR EXPORTS 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board has issued from its 
Toronto office an announcement to 
the effect that export permits for 
Ontario winter wheat and Ontario 
winter whéat flour will from now on 





be issued to cover shipments up to 
Dec. 31, 1948. Those in the grain and 
flour trades who wish to take advan- 
tage of this privilege should com- 
municate with the Toronto office of 
the board. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
exceeded 2,600,000 bu. Roughly 2,000,- 
000 bu. of this was worked to the 
U.K., including 1,500,000 bu. wheat. 
The remainder was in the form of 
flour. There was no wheat worked 
to countries outside of the U.K. 
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ONTARIO CROP OUTLOOK 
GENERALLY FAVORABLE 


TORONTO—tThe Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
year has been favorable for all field 
crops and the outturn is expected 
to be the best in a number of years. 
Harvesting of grains and hay is al- 
ready well advanced. Only a few dis- 
tricts have any disappointing results 
to report. 

Fall wheat promises to be an ex- 
ceptionally fine crop. The acreage 
under this grain is given as 858,500, 
the largest since 1900 and the yield 
is likely to be 32 bu. per acre, as 
against 24.9 in 1947. The average 
over a number of years is 28.3 bu. 
per acre. On this basis the return 
of fall wheat for this year will be 
27,472,000 bu., the largest amount 
ever harvested in this province. This 
is good news for winter wheat millers. 

Spring grains are also yielding well 
above average. Total production is 
now given as approximately 76 mil- 
lion bushels of oats and similar in- 
creases for other milling and mixed 
grains. Ontario farmers are now as- 
sured of ample supplies of all the 
grains they use in their feeding op- 
erations. 


CANADIAN MILLERS PLAN 
GOLF OUTING 


TORONTO—The Canadian Millers 
Assn., headquarters of which are in 
Montreal, will hold its annual golf 
tournament at Murray Bay, Quebec, 
Sept. 9-18. Members attending will 
leave Montreal on the Steamship St. 
Lawrence for Murray Bay on the eve- 
ning of Sept. 9. Three days will be 
spent as guests at the Manoir Riche- 
lieu. The return journey is timed for 
the evening of Sept. 12 when the St. 
Lawrence will carry the millers and 
their guests back to Montreal over- 
night. Arrangments regarding bag- 
gage and hotel accommodations have 
been made by the Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., host for the occasion, The 
golf tournament will take place Sept, 
11. Other forms of amusement will 
be provided for those who do not play 
golf. There will be a church service 
on Sunday for all who wish to attend. 
Anglican and Catholic churches in the 
village will be open to these guests. 





Indian Wheat Areas 
Down From ’47, But 
Adequate Supply Seen 


LONDON—The area sown to wheat 
in India during the crop year 1947-48 
according to a report issued by the 
Indian Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics, was 21,317,000 acres as 
compared to 24,085,000 acres in the 
previous year, representing a decrease 
of 11%%. 

The decline in acreage occurred 
mainly in the central provinces and 
in the Punjab, and was attributed to 
lack of adequate moisture at the 
time of sowing, shortage of seed and 
bullocks and communal disturbances. 

The harvest was, however, consid- 
ered to be satisfactory and this, 
coupled with increased supplies of 
wheat and flour from Australia, has 
guaranteed India’s supplies for the 
next few months. 

The movement of wheat and flour 
to the border districts of the East 
Punjab has been restricted by gov- 
ernment order. Explaining the re- 
cent rise in the prices of food grains 
in the province, a government spokes- 
man said it had been alleged that 
the prices had increased as a result 
of large purchases of wheat and flour 
by the government and the export of 
those commodities to the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Punjab and elsewhere. 
The government denied the allegation 
and stated that it was not their pol- 
icy to allow exports from the prov- 
ince. Government purchasing was 
made for the purpose of building up 
a reserve. 

An observer with experience of 
India states that many Indians pro- 
ceed to hoard grain and flour as soon 
as the news of any transfer of sup- 
plies to other areas, even within their 


—*k * 
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own province, becomes known. This 
terror hoarding always results in a 
rise in price and a general shortage. 

The rice and paddy scarcity in As- 
sam has been settled, according to 
a statement by S. K. Dutta, the food 
secretary. He stressed that the over. 
all stock position was satisfactory 
and that there was now no danger 
of starvation in the province, either 
now or at any time before the next 
harvest. 

A news dispatch from Pakistan in- 
dicates that efforts are being made 
to build jute mills at various centers 
in order to obtain some of the trade 
which is at present the monopoly of 
the Indian city of Calcutta. Competi- 
tion is expected to become severe as 
soon as the new plans are im»le- 
mented. 
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ANNUAL MEETING SET 

VANCOUVER—The annual mvet- 
ing of the Vancouver Grain Excha ige 
has been called for Sept. 8. Nomina- 
tions for directors and committ:es 
closed Aug. 29 and from the new 
board of directors will be narvied 
officers for the ensuing year. 
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Ontario Bakers 


Protest Removal 
of Subsidies 


TORONTO—The Ontario Bak>rs 
Assn. has issued a statement of its 
opinions regarding the removal of 
subsidies on various types of oil and 
other items used in the baking bisi- 
ness. These opinions are decide ily 
against the government policies. 

The baking industry finds itself con- 
fronted with a series of new costs 
which it will be hard to counter wi'‘h- 
out damaging reactions on the sule 
of bakery products, it is pointed out. 
The bakers are sending delegations 
to Ottawa for the purpose of present- 
ing a case which “should have been 
considered by the government before 
its detrimental pricing decisions were 
made,” the statement said. 

In the meantime many of those in 
the trade are adding the additional 
costs arising from Ottawa’s perform- 
ances in the pricing field and will 
leave it to the government to handle 
the consumers’ complaints. 





*-- 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Although John 
Strachey, British minister of food, 
said recently that he was not in favor 
of bringing the extraction rate of 
flour back to the prewar level of 
72%, British millers and bakers still 
maintain that the old rate will one 
day return. This view is held in spite 
of the opinion attributed by Mr. 
Strachey to his medical experts that 
white bread is bad for health. Consul- 
tation with trade chemists confirms 
that the minister’s categorical state- 
ment was not correct and no one 
has yet provided convincing evidence 
that short extraction flour is bad for 
humans, The statement was far too 
sweeping for palatability and is typi- 
cal of the minister’s dogmatism, say 
traders. The “Conference on the Post 
War Loaf” deliberated in 1945 and 
concluded that there was still too 
little evidence available to show 
whether a long extraction flour was 
more nutritious than white flour re- 
inforced by additional vitamins. 


Some point is added to current 


By George E. Swarbreck 





opinion that white flour is prefer- 
able to the present British grey by 
the decision of the Ministry of Food 
to provide white flour for the manu- 
facture of bread jfor athletes in te 
recent Olympic games. Pertinent 
comments have been made in the 1a- 
tional press and this evidence si 2- 
gests that, in spite of contrary assrr- 
tions by Mr. Strachey, white bre id 
must be of greater nutritional va! ie 
than the present standard loaf wi'h 
85% extraction flour. 

The ministry considers that it is 
guarding the nation’s health but if i's 
views are to be believed it was also 
trying to insure the malnutrition of 
world athletes. Whether Mr. Strachy 
likes it or not, the only factor pr°- 
cluding public demand for whit:r 
flour is the acknowledged shortage of 
dollars to buy more American ard 
Canadian wheat and flour, observe’s 


here feel. 
x * * 


After announcing a reduction in 
the extraction rate of flour from 
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98% to 90%, the French govern- 
ment has increased the bread ration 
from just over 2 Ib. a person to % 
bh. a day. This is indicative of the 
ved harvests now being gath- 
ered, in spite of adverse weather con- 
ditions, together with the hope of 
increased supplies from America. 


x k * 


Increased availability of supplies 
also is responsible for the withdraw- 
al of rationing restrictions from 
preakfast cereals, spaghetti, maca- 
roni and other foods of which wheat 
and fiour are the bases. The British 
have never been macaroni minded but 
force of circumstances during the war 
led to foods in this group obtaining 
increased popularity. The British 
Maceroni Institute reports that the 
campaign to popularize macaroni 
and spaghetti is meeting with suc- 
cess and increased sales are expected 
to meterialize as a result of the with- 
draw 1 of rationing restrictions. 


x *k* * 


Le:lie Southcombe, formerly as- 
sistant secretary of the British Flour 
Milli: g Employers Federation, has 
been named Secretary of the Seed 
Trade Association of the United King- 
dom in succession to Herbert Smith 
who \as retired after 30 years’ serv- 
ice. Ir. Smith recently relinquished 
the sccretaryship of the feed traders 
assoc ation. He was frequently called 
upon to advise the government on 
mattcrs appertaining to the feed trade 
and served for many years on the 
British Wheat Commission. 


x *k * 


Arzentina’s recent announcement 
that sales of goods to Europe would 
only be considered on a dollar pay- 
ment basis has resulted in yet an- 
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other attempt to formulate a barter 
agreement. Sweden is said to be in 
the market for a supply of wheat 
and corn in exchange for Swedish 
manufactured goods. 


x *k* * 


A report reaching London indicates 
that although new American business 
with Brazil has practically halted 
following the curbing of exchange 
effective Sept. 3, another reason is 
that the ports are blocked with wheat 
and flour from the U.S. because of 
transportation difficulties. Imports 
from Canada have been stopped com- 
pletely. 


xk * 


Britain is having trouble with her 
supplies from Argentina. Although 


shipment of the 1,200,000 tons corn | 


purchased under the recent Anglo- 
Argentina agreement should now 
have started, importers state that 
40,000 tons from last year’s contract 
have still to come. As soon as these 
arrive, shipments under the new 
agreement will start. Traders under- 
stand that the first 100,000 tons will 
come from the old crop, although 
the prices will be on the new basis. 
The government still refuses to dis- 
close the prices to be paid to Ar- 
gentina under the agreement. Re- 
cently, John Strachey, minister of 
food, when taxed in the House of 
Commons, stated that the price was 
appreciably under $120 a ton. Mar- 
ket circles estimate that the price 
is in the region of $110 a ton, f.o.b. 
This is considerably higher than last 
year’s price of $66 a ton, a fact 
which gives rise to considerable 
criticism of the government’s bulk 
buying policy. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


END OF BREAD RATION IN 
BENELUX NATIONS SEEN 


BRUSSELS—Abolition of bread ra- 
tioning in the Benelux nations—Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg—is scheduled for November at 
the latest, it is reported here. As a step 
toward this goal, it was announced 
Aug. 22 that the daily bread ration 
of 300 grams in Belgium would. be 
increased in September to 500 grams 
(about 17% oz.). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURCHASE BELTING COMPANY 

Announcement has been made of 
the purchase of the Main Belting Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., by Arthur J. Seiler 
and Joseph M. Baxter. The former 
has been elected president of the 
company, and the latter vice president 
and treasurer. Mr. Seiler is also vice 
president of the Phosphor Bronze 
Corp., and Mr. Baxter is a certified 
public accountant, both of Philadel- 
phia. The Main Belting Co. was 
founded in 1881 and is a large pro- 
ducer of conveyor and transmission 
belting. It is understood that no 
changes are planned in the operation 
of the company. 














Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 


EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 


TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


eee MULTIWALL 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 
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JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
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IN 
THE CANADIAN 





Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Oldest Established Manufacturers of 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS 


LIMITED 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Om 


CANADA 
BAG COMPANY 




















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —TORONTO, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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A ComPLete LINE OF QUALITY FLOURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 

Standard Patent 

CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 

PURE SILVER 

Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 











Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


—__ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 











9 
DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL | 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeeds are barely steady 
to a little eas‘er than a week ago. Demand 
for bran is less active, with buyers tempo- 
rarily supplied from purchases made re- 
cently. Middlings are moving in fair vol- 
ume, but there is no urgency in the demand. 
Millers report considerable inquiry for prices 
on future shipment bran, but buyers express 
bearish views when levels around spot 
values are mentioned. Quotations for spot 
shipment Aug. 30: bran $42.50, standard 
midds. $45.50, flour midds. $56, red dog $61 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply light; pure bran $44.50, standard 
bran $43.50, flour midds. $56, mixed feeds 
$54, red dog $62. 

Kansas City: Cash bran turned weak 
Aug. 28 falling off in outside demand after 
several days of fair strength. No sustained 
buying interest has developed, and al- 
though there was some inquiry at times 
for deferred shipment, October to De- 
cember, buyers’ and sellers’ ideas were 
too far apart. Offerings of bran are mod- 
erate but more than enough to take care 
of all needs. Shorts remain scarce with 
enough nearby and southern demand to 
keep prices steady. Nothing can move 
East because of the lower values on mid- 
dlings. Offerings are light, with sufficient 
dock and mixed car trade to keep mills 
cleaned up. Bran $38.75@39.35, shorts $50 
@ 50.50. 

Omaha: Demand for millfeed was about 
the same as the supply as prices climbed 
steadily over previous weeks. Bran sold 
at $40, shorts, a little more scarce, were 
$50.50. 

Denver: The millfeed market is climb- 
ing. Demand continues good and is run- 
ning about neck and neck with supplies. 
The trend seems to be strengthening. Quo- 
tations: bran $42, shorts $52. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran about 
50¢ ton higher and shorts $2@2.50 higher. 
Supplies of bran are sufficient, but shorts 
remain scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $39@39.50, gray shorts $49.50 
@50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 50¢@$2 
ton higher. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$42@43, mill run $47.20@48.20, shorts $52.50 
@ 53.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Hutchinson: A good demand for millfeed 
persists, especially for shorts. Bran moves 
out about as fast as manufactured, but 
mills cannot keep up with demand for the 
heavier offal, much of it moving to mixed 
car buyers. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $39@40, mill run $44@45, gray shorts 
$49.50 @50.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $45@47, gray shorts $58@60, deliv- 
ered TCP; about $1 up on bran and $2 
higher on shorts compared to previous 
week. Demand for bran is fair, but quite 
urgent for shorts, which are so scarce 
as to be almost unobtainable. 


Wichita: Demand is much improved for 
bran and is strong for shorts. Supplies are 
insufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $40, shorts $51; bran up $1, shorts up 
$2, compared with preceding week. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $44.25@ 44.50, standard 
midds. $48.50@49.50, flour midds. $57@60, 
red dog $64.50@68. 

St. Louis: The market was stronger on 
a little better demand for spot stuff, ad- 
vancing a dollar on bran and shorts. Offer- 
ings were sufficient for the demand at hand. 
Bran $42.50@43, gray shorts $53.50@54. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market is mov- 
ing along very slowly. Buyers still con- 
tinue to buy only their requirements for a 
week or two ahead. Most of the mills are 
reluctant to sell for delivery during future 
months at current prices. Prices weakened 
materially from a week ago, with easiness 
indicated as the trend for the immediate 
future. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $46 
@47, standard midds. $49@50, flour midds. 
$59@60, red dog $64@65. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are slightly 
lower in the Boston market. Buyers are 
comparatively inactive and buying only on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Spring bran, mid- 
dlings and mixed millfeeds are all off $1.50, 
while red dog shows a decline of $1. 

Dealers report some interest at quota- 
tions generally under the prevailing levels, 
but when these offerings are not avail- 
able buying interest dries up. 

Quotations Aug. 28: spring bran $53.50, 
middlings $55.50, mixed feeds $55, red 
dog $71. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
continues to reflect a mild degree of irregu- 
larity as purchasers remain inactive to 
watch developments. On the other hand, 
offerings of the various ingredients are 
comparatively small so that any revival 
in demand might have the effect of bol- 
stering the general undertone. The quota- 
tion on bran of $53@54 is off $1 from 
that of a week previous, while standard 
midds. at $57@58 are $1 higher and flour 
midds. remain unchanged at $68@69. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds sold briskly the 
entire past week. Bran was off $1 from 
the previous week, and other millfeeds 
advanced. Demand for immediate deliveries 
remained foremost, but more forward buy- 
ing than for several past weeks came 
into the market. Bran is quoted f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh at $50@53.20, standard midds. $55.20 
@55.50, flour midds. $63.50@66.20, red dog 
$70@72.20 

New Orleans: With millfeeds fairly steady 
to slightly higher, sales show some im- 
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“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau | 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, at | 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











LABORATORY SERVICE | 
Exclusively a Cereal Consulting x 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 

ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Ing 

Corby Bldg. St. Joseph So 





DIXIE LILY | 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR C 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Blidg., Memphis, Ten 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 





Kansas City, Missouri 





bee nd Engraving Cc. 


— 





Augus 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 





























MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
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provement, particularly on gray _ shorts, 
which are in limited supply and _ con- 
siderably stronger in price than bran. Both 
mixers and jobbers are buyers, generally 
for loaded shipments to prompt. Bran $47@ 
48.50, shorts $58.50@59.50. 


Atlanta: Interest is scattered; the trend 
is unsteady and supplies are not heavy; 
improved buying interest was noted for 
shorts; wheat bran $50.60@51, gray shorts 
$61.10@ 61.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was quiet, 
with buyers only taking spot and nearby 
supplies at current asking levels. The bar- 
ley market hung over millfeed and pre- 
vented it from advancing very much, even 
if there had been demand to sustain an 
advance. October millfeed was available 
at $47, Seattle, with no buying interest, 
and the trade felt that prices of less than 
$50 would continue for some time. Mill grind 
is good, thus assuring supplies, and with 
plenty of other cheap grains and grain 
products available, there was no forward 
buying interest. Spot millfeed was quiet at 
$48 Seattle-Tacoma, and supplies were 
good. 


Ogden: Millfeed supplies exceeded de- 
mand during the past week with mills 
working to capacity seven days during the 
period. Plants are booked through Sep- 
tember. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run $48, middlings $52; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $55, middlings $59; to Cali- 
fornia: $55.50, middlings $59.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeeds 
is at a good level. Quotations Aug. 28: bran 
$57.25, shorts $58.25, middlings $60.25, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There was no let-up in the 
demand for all types of millfeed, and the 
total production from western mills is being 
readily absorbed in the domestic market. 
While sales in the three prairie provinces 
are unimportant, some supplies from Al- 
berta mills continue to move to British 
Columbia, but the bulk is going to Ontario 
and Quebec. With the approach of winter 
and the loss of production in feeds in 
British Columbia, due to spring floods, it is 
anticipated that the movement of mill- 
feeds to the Pacific Coast will increase. 

Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend is generally weaker. 
Two reductions have been made by mills 
during the week totaling $3 ton. There 
is also a widening of offers below list quota- 
tions and at the same time domestic de- 
mand is not particularly good. Many farm- 
ers are using dairy feed in place of mill- 
feed, which is high in comparison with 
coarse grains. No export is possible just 
now, since prices here are more than $5 
below current quotations at Seattle. Cash 
car quotations: bran $53.80, shorts $54.80, 
middlings $57.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 























* 
Designers and Builders 
; ' for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 
eau | . 
- | 1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
ny GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
rd of Trade Building 


AS ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 

: WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 

‘0. All Grades 

FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING, WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





























ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pittsburgh: Rye fiour sales increased last 
week in line with the larger sale of white 
flours. Over the entire tri-state area a vol- 
ume of rye flour sales was made, and al- 
though these orders were for moderate 
amounts of rye, the total of these sales 
caused a larger volume of rye flour to be 
sold than for some past weeks. Rye flour, 
fancy white, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, is -priced 
at $4.75@5, medium patent $4.35 @4.75, 
dark patent $3.80@4.05, blended $5.55@ 
5.65, rye meal $4.50. 


New York: Interest in rye flour was 
limited and sales small. Pure white pat- 
ents $4.70@5. 


Philadelphia: The slight advance in rye 
since last week has done nothing to aug- 
ment demand for the dark flour, conse- 
quently activity is on a minimized basis 
as bakers wait until after the hot weather 
season to seriously consider their probable 
needs. Most of their ideas on price are 
well below the prevailing level. Rye white 
at $5@5.10 is 10¢ sack above the quotation 
of a week ago. 


St. Louis: Prices are steady to 23¢ bag 
lower. Sales and shipping directions are 
slow. Pure white $5.10, medium $4.95, dark 
$3.45, rye meal $4.70. 

Buffalo: There has been a pick-up from 
bakers for rye flours, and a fair volume 
of contracts was consummated during the 
week. Supplies are adequate. Trend is 
steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
5.50, dark $3.75, medium $5.25. 

Chicago: A small lot business only is being 
done in rye flour. Sales continue scat- 
tered. Directions are fair. White patent 
rye $4.75@5.15, medium $4.45@4.55, dark 
$3.65 @ 4.35. 

Minneapolis: An upturn in rye grain 
prices carried rye flour quotations up com- 
mensurately, but no improvement in buying 
interest occurred. Quotations Aug. 30: pure 
white $4.85, medium $4.65, dark $4.35 
sacked, Minneapolis. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 21, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 




















Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 


Buffalo ........ 35 1,034 
MERE .ctcases _ 192 ; 
errr bie . 217 





Totals ..cccces 35 1,226 os 217 
Previous week .. 35 877 ee 229 
Aug. 23, 1947 ... 82 2 13 ee 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ash for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 

















KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
































The 1948 


IST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
, AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive ‘THE NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE.NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THE NortTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year ........ $2.00 Three Years ........ $5.00 





















from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














WALL~ ROGALSKY, mi AILLING ¢ co. 


* MEPHERSON, 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Laboratory. 





Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own 
























101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "NT4'° 





















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 











Nation’s Greatest that for —_ than sixty years has 
stood at top of the fine 
Wheat State “ pe J — 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. The Hunter Milling Co. 


‘ "aon bbis  Conpates 
000,000 bus Storage 


WICHITA, KANSAS Wellington, Kansas 





















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 

















SBA Exposition 





(Continued from page 22) 
their warmth of welcome to our cor- 
dial invitation to come and bring 
your key production and retail sales 
personnel.” 


Atlanta Bakers Club 


Here are the letters: 

From Joseph V. Travis, Gordon 
Foods, Inc., Atlanta, president of the 
Atlanta Bakers Club: “We are look- 
ing forward to receiving great bene- 
fits from the Exposition and Produc- 
tion Clinic here in Atlanta in Sep- 
tember. We have seen the program 
and believe it will be highly beneficial 
so we want to urge every baker in 
this community, as well as the sur- 
rounding territory, to come and re- 
ceive the good things that are in 
store for all.” 


Georgia Bakers Council 


From Howard Fisch, Highland 
Bakery, Inc., Atlanta, president of 
the Georgia Bakers Council: ‘The 
Georgia Bakers Council extends to 
all bakers and allied industry repre- 


SBA GOVERNORS 
TO MEET 


ATLANTA—The board of govern- 
ors of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
will hold a luncheon meeting at 1 
p.m. in the Forsyth Room of the Ans- 
ley Hotel, Atlanta, Sept. 20, accord- 
ing to E. P. Cline, chairman of the 
board of the Colonial Baking Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., president of the SBA. 
The meeting will be held in connec- 
tion with the Southern Bakers Expo- 
sition and Production Conference, 
scheduled for Atlanta Sept. 19-21. Mr. 
Cline said he hopes to prevent any 
need to call another board meeting 
during the year. 





sentatives a cordial invitation to at- 
tend the Southern Bakers Production 
Conference and Exposition in Atlanta 
Sept 19-21. The highlight of the con- 
ference will be the Production Clinic 
for retail and wholesale bakers, con- 
ducted by the American Institute of 
Baking. The exposition, the first of 
its kind to be held in the South, will 
be the beginning of even greater 
shows of the future.” 


Georgia Retail Bakers Assn. 


From Theo Baldwin, Americus, Ga., 
president of the Georgia Retail Bak- 
ers Assn.: “The Georgia Retail Bak- 
ers are most enthusiastic about the 
retail sales demonstration and pro- 
duction clinic to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the exposition and highly 
commend the Southern Bakers Assn. 
for its progressive leadership in this 
endeavor. We believe it is by far the 
most worthwhile program ever of- 
fered the southern baker and we not 
only deem it a rare privilege to at- 
tend but we strongly urge every re- 
tail baker to come to Atlanta and 
take advantage of this wonderful edu- 
cational opportunity. Never before 
has so much been offered for so little 
investment of time and money.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. F. LEHMAN TO BREWER 


MINNEAPOLIS—Herbert F. Leh- 
man has rejoined Bruce B. Brewer 
& Co. as account executive in their 
local office. For the past two years 
he has been advertising manager of 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., division of Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent ™ ill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























on 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


L 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headlinc’ 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 
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The Williams Bros. Co 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
















PIHES PEAI 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Com 













Lyon & Greenleaf Co., In: 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flo. ° 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, V 




















THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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ONLY COOK'S CERT-O-CIDE 


(GRAIN FUMIGANT) 


GIVES YOU THIS PROOF OF 
9» WEEVIL-FREE WHEAT 


‘Wheat Stored in Mill Elevators (and fumigated 2 weeks after unloading) 


BEFORE DYEING. This wheat was graded No. 1 Hard. It 
was unloaded in August, 1947, and treated with COOK’S 
CERT-O-CIDE Grain Fumigant at the rate of one gallon 
CERT-O-CIDE per 1,000 bushels of grain. The fumigating 
cost was less than 14¢ per bushel. 


AFTER DYEING WITH NEW COOK-DYE. Photo shows this same wheat 10 
months later—in May, 1948—with the unbelievably small weevil damage of 
less than 4 of 1%. This wheat was treated with COOK’S CERT-O-CIDE 
Grain Fumigant only once, and turned only twice. (FOR FREE DYE TO 
MAKE 100 TESTS, WRITE COOK CHEMICAL COMPANY TODAY!) 


MILLERS! ... ELEVATOR MEN! ...READ THESE STARTLING FACTS: 


WARNING: TO OBTAIN RESULTS SHOWN IN THESE PHOTOS 
YOU MUST TREAT YOUR GRAIN NOW before damage occurs!... 
AND use the right fumigant! 


It is no secret that many ordinary fumigants give you only 50% to 
85% kill...many are not safe, not sure, not easy... many can 
leave both odor and taste and cause germ damage! 


‘Cook’s balanced, deep-penetrating formula is proved safe, proved 
sure, proved easy...leaves no odor, no taste...and is scientifically 
proved to give 95% to 100% effective kill of all 4 stages of infesta- 
tion—egg, larva, pupa and adult—for less than 14¢ per bushel! 


When thousands of dollars are at stake—thru fragmentation count, 
rejected shipments, damaged grain, etc.—why take chances on un- 


proved fumigants. See for yourself why hundreds of leading mills 
and elevators are now using positive, proved Cert-O-Cide! Order now! 


NOTICE: The claims made here do not apply to any other type of 
grain fumigant. Cook is the only fumigant company using these 
research facilities: (1) 6 million bu. of terminal elevator storage 
for practical testing; (2) complete mill and laboratory facilities to 
determine baking results. 


COOK’S CERT-O0-CIDE GRAIN FUMIGANT 


For Detailed Information on Treating Wheat, Write To 


COOK CHEMICAL CO., 935 N. WABASH, K. C., MO. 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE * WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAN 0 


»MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


Centenn ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 











Be 42, 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


els, together with more than 











WESTERN MILLING CO. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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BUILDING 





$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITy 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING * 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW—tThe peaceful scene at the left, typical of milling 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


op rations in the “good old days,” has given way to a highly technical opera- 
tion requiring huge storage elevators and mills, typified by the modern 
Sp kane plant of the Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; right. The old 
mi'l used power generated directly from the millstream’s water pouring over 





the waterwheel; the Centennial mill 
since it uses electricity generated by 
along the power-rich Spokane River, 
This one plant has a milling capacity 
storage of 400,000 bu. 





is powered by water, but indirectly, 
the great hydroelectric power plants 
seven of which develop 183,000 h.p. 
of 4,000 sacks daily, and an elevator 
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Class 2 Export 
Sales Expiration 
Date Extended 


WINNIPEG—In its latest instruc- 
tions to mills, the Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised that Class 2 ex- 
port sales of flour may now be. made 
for shipment beyond Dec. 31, 1948. 
Previous instructions did not permit 
sales beyond that date. At the same 
time, the board issued the following 
instructions regarding the export per- 
mits and mill conversions on Class 2 
flour. 

1. Export permits are absolutely 
nontransferable. If there is any 
change in destination, consignor, con- 
signee, or in any of the details listed 
in the application on any portion of 
the flour covered by an export permit, 
the applicant must advise the Board 
so that the old permit may be can- 
celed in whole or in part and replaced 
by a new permit. When a change in 
shipper or exporter is involved, the 
new exporter must apply for a new 
export permit. 

2. The actual exporter must apply 
for the export permit. 

3. The conversion of the wheat to 
a Class 2 basis must be made by the 
mill grinding the wheat, or its ac- 
credited agent. If the mill is repre- 
Sented by an agent, the mill must 
have such agent listed with and ac- 
credited by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. In such cases, applications for 
conversions may be made by the ac- 
credited agent. 

4. When an exporter applies for an 
export permit, the following informa- 
tion must be submitted on the face of 
the application: 

(a) The name of the mill providing 
the flour. 

(b) The date upon which the wheat 
Was converted to the export price 
with the Canadian Wheat Board. 


(c) The Board reference “C’” num- 
ber. 

5. The Board always reserves the 
right to refuse or revoke export per- 
mits. The Board may also call for 
contracts or other documents relat- 
ing to export sales. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STAINING TEST DISCUSSED 
FOR DISTRICT 2 MILLERS 


KANSAS CITY—Discussion of the 
staining test for insect detection in 
wheat, characteristics of the new 
crop, and an open forum on a va- 
riety of topics featured the District 
2 meeting of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at the Aladdin Hotel 
Aug. 28. Seventy operative millers 
and associate members were present 
for the luncheon and program. 

Oscar T. Cook, president of Cook 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, described 
the staining test and showed pictures 
of the results obtainable. He said that 
about 85% of the insect fragments 
that appear in finished flour orig- 
inate in infested wheat. He said that 
the staining test is a new step in the 
milling industry, enabling millers and 
grain dealers to give preference to 
noninfested grain and eventually cre- 
ate price penalties that will force 
growers and elevator operators to 
fight insect pests with proper care 
and fumigation of stored grain. 

J. M. Doty, Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, discussed the 
characteristics of the new crop. 

“In Business for Yourself” was the 
title chosen by Donald S. Eber, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, 
for a talk in which he stressed the 
importance of a man’s attitude 
toward his job as a prime factor in 
achieving success. He said that the 
efficiency and abilities of a milling 
company’s employees from top to 
bottom, is in many instances an im- 
portant factor in that company’s well- 
being. In a sense, then, Mr. Eber said, 
every mill employee is “in business 
for himself’ by being alert to his 








company’s welfare. 

The AOM secretary said that the 
organization is making every effort to 
be helpful to its members and cited 
a number of current activities direct- 
ed along that line. The correspond- 
ence course in milling has students 
throughout the U.S. and in many for- 
eign countries, with about 300 now 
enrolled. He also referred to the re- 
cently published book containing a 
number of technical reports and said 
that sales continue good for the vol- 
ume. 

Following those addresses, John 
Rich, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., chairman of the district, led an 
open forum discussion and among 
the topics discussed were seed clean- 
ing, drives, wood for bulk storage 
bins, mechanical air separators and 
protein vs. ash in the new crop. 

As a testimonial of affection, the 
district members presented a pen and 
pencil set to P. H. Lawson, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc. While the oc- 
casion for the award was Mr. Law- 
son’s birthday anniversary, the gift 
also was a tribute to his years of 
servic to the industry and to the as- 
sociation. Major S. Howe, J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, secretary- 
treasurer of the district, presented 
the gift. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Motor Booklet 


Allis-Chalmers motors of one 
horsepower or larger for driving pow- 
er house auxiliaries are described in 
a new 28-page illustrated bulletin re- 
leased by the company. 

The bulletin provides data on types 
and characteristics of A-C induction 
motors, construction details of stand- 
ard open type motors, special fea- 
tures for open type motors, and to- 
tally-enclosed fan-cooled motors. Also 
included is a handy motor selection 
chart. 4 

Copies of “Motors for Driving Pow- 
er House Auxiliaries,” 05B-6107A, 
are available upon request from Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 





Midland Feed Mill 
Purchased by 


Hales & Hunter 


KANSAS CITY—Purchase of the 
Midland Feed Mill at Marshall, Mo., 
a- subsidiary of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co. of Kansas City, has been 
announced by C. S. Woolman, vice 
president and general manager, feed 
department of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

The Town Crier brands of manu- 
factured feeds will be continued by 
the Hales & Hunter Co. 

Red Comb-Pioneer Mills, Inc., will 
operate the Marshall, Mo., properties. 
The Hales & Hunter Co. is the sole 
manufacturer of Red Comb poultry 
and Pioneer dairy and hog feeds, hav- 
ing plants with large tonnage capac- 
ity at Chicago and at Wilmington, 
Del. With the additional facilities at 
Marshall, Mo., the new owners will 
make available to their established 
trade and new customers in the 
Southwest Red Comb-Pioneer feeds. 

Peter Rea will continue as local 
manager of the mill at Marshall. 

The Midland feed mill, construc- 
tion of which was completed about 
a year ago, has a rated capacity of 
350 tons per 24 hours. The plant has 
grain storage capacity of 75,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. D. WALKER INJURED 


CHICAGO—Wirt D. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Chicago, sustained painful in- 
juries in an automobile accident in 
Chicago Aug. 19, which necessitated 
a stay in Presbyterian Hospital for 
all of the following week. He had 
some broken ribs, a wrenched knee 
and a number of bruises and cuts. 
The accident occurred in Lincoln 
Park, while Mr. Walker was driving 
home. 
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CROP YEAR OUTPUT UP 1.5% AS 
OTHER SECTIONS SHOW DECLINE 


Mills in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Texas and Kansas 
City Set New High Record With Total of 
108,436,802 Sacks for Year 


KANSAS CITY — Running con- 
trary to the national trend, flour 
mills in the Southwest hit a new 
high mark in flour output in the 
past crop year. Although flour pro- 
duction for the country as a whole 
was _ lower, southwestern plants 
turned out 108,436,802 sacks in the 
crop year ended June 30, 1948, com- 
pared with 106,789,024 in the pre- 
ceding year, a gain of 1.5%. 

The figures are compiled from re- 
ports to The Northwestern Miller 
from all active mills in the four 
states. 

Actual wheat ground, however, was 
slightly less than in the preceding 
year, reflecting a greater output of 
80% extraction flours for export. 
Mills in the states of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Nebraska and in 
Kansas City, Mo., processed 244,- 
563,837 bu. wheat last crop year, 
against 245,380,447 a year earlier. 
The rate of mill activity also was 
slightly lower at 93.0% of capacity 
than it was in the preceding year 
when an all-time high of 94.2% was 
recorded. A net increase in capacity, 
amounting to about 11,000 sacks 
daily, was the chief reason for the 
drop in the operating ratio figure. 

The year’s flour production gain 
arose from heavier output in Kansas 
and in Kansas City, Mo. The other 
states showed minor decreases. 


Small Mill Output Drops 


The continued trend toward fewer 
and larger milling units was again 
evident in this year’s statistics. Ex- 
cept in Texas, the ouput gains were 
confined entirely to mills of 2,000 
sacks daily capacity and more, all 
smaller groups showing declines in 
numbers and production. Some of 
the loss was attributable to en- 
largement of mills, putting these 
plants into a different category, but 
most of the reduction arose from 
discontinuing small units. In Texas, 
mills in the 400 to 1,000-sack classes 
maintained their position, relative to 
the larger size group. 

Of the 168 mills reporting this 
year, 65 were classified as 2,000 sacks 
or more daily. This compares with 
only 60 in this group out of a total 
of 180 last year. Ten years ago there 
were only 55 mills in this size class 
out of 290 then running in the four 
states. Since 1938, the number of 





TWIN CITY GOLF MEET 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Twin City 
Baker-Allied Athletic Club will hold 
its wind-up tournament Sept. 15 at 
the Twin City Country Club, Men- 
dota. About 100 bakers and allied 
men are expected for the affair, which 
will include a dinner and golf prizes. 
The athletic club is made up of mem- 
bers from the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul bakers’ associations, and the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry. 


active mills in the four states has 
decreased 45%, while total capa- 
city has increased 4%. Flour pro- 
duction increased 52%, since only a 
decade ago average mill operations 
for the year were only 62% of ca- 
pacity. 


Increase in Kansas Output 


The gain of 3.9% in output of 
Kansas mills (outside Kansas City) 
last year brought flour production 
of this leading wheat state to 46,355,- 
523 sacks, against 44,605,087 in the 
preceding year. Last year’s total was 
just double the 1936 production. While 
there were fewer mills operating in 
Kansas last year than in any other 
year of record, the state’s milling 
capacity increased 5,200 sacks per 
day over the average of the preceding 
crop year. State capacity of 162,- 
585 sacks per day was around 15% 
greater than the low point reached 
in 1934, but it was still 12% less 
than the all-time capacity high 
reached in 1922. Rate of operation 
of 95% set a new high, exceeding 
the 1946-47 top by .6%. 

A trend similar to that shown in 
Kansas was evident in the Kansas 
City milling district, which reached 
a new high in flour production also 
at 18,289,008 sacks. Rate of mill op- 
eration, however, declined slightly 
from the preceding year and the 
larger output reflected capacity in- 
creases. The Kansas City output re- 
flected larger 80% production also, 
since wheat consumption of mills was 
slightly less than last year. 

Texas production declined slightly 
below last season’s peak, mills in 
that state making 21,648,763 sacks, 
compared with 21,743,865 in the pre- 
ceding crop year. Rate of mill ac- 
tivity was 87.6%, the second highest 
on record. Last year’s top was 92.6%. 


Second Best for Oklahoma 


Oklahoma output was also the sec- 
ond best year on the records, 
amounting to 13,851,513 sacks for 
that state, a drop of 1.4% from the 
preceding year. Due to closing of 
some small mills, the state’s total 
capacity dropped moderately, and 
rate of mill activity was 94.8%, com- 
pared with 95.9% in the previous 
year. 

In Nebraska, mills operated at a 
new high rate of activity 89.4% of 
capacity, compared with 89.1% in 
the previous year. Again some small- 
er mills dropped out of the picture 
to bring the state capacity down- 
ward by a small margin, and reduce 
total production of flour a little be- 
low a year ago. Flour output of Ne- 
braska was 8,291,995 sacks, against 
8,339,337 in the preceding year, a de- 
crease of 0.5%. 

The record of the various milling 
centers was somewhat mixed in the 
past year. Although all reported high 
levels of output. New records were set 
at Kansas City and Omaha. Salina 
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Southwest Reverses Production Trend 





bettered last year’s total output but 
fell’short of the all-time high figure 
for that center which was set in 1939 
when capacity was a little larger 
than at present. Wichita, Hutchinson 
and the Fort Worth-Dallas areas re- 
ported totals slightly lower than last 
year. Capacities were larger at Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and Salina, about 
unchanged at Wichita, Fort Worth 
and Dallas and smaller at Hutchin- 
son where a fire destroyed one mill 
some time ago. 

Detailed figures for the various 


- states are shown in the tables below, 


with comparisons of former years: 
CROP YEAR 1947-48 


Group or state 
reporting 

Annual capa- 
city, sacks 

Annual out- 
put, sacks 

Pet. of ca- 

Pct. of increase 

waexeeo or decrease 


Kan. 
Texas.. 
Okla. . 
Neb. . 
K. C. 


48,775,500 46 
24,691,200 21 
14,602,800 13, 
8 
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Total ..168 116,568,000 108,436,802 


KANSAS 

Daily Flour 
capacity, made, 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. 
34 2,000 & over 138,840 38,454,456 
16 1,000 to 2,000 23,130 6,598,808 14, 
9 400 to 1,000 5,460 1,231,319 
3 200 to 400 805 K 
3 Less than 200 350 


Capacity 
No. rating, 


Wheat 


3,051 
2,833,000 
99,763 
63,660 





a 


162,585 46,355,523 103,492,266 

















TEXAS 

Capacity Daily Flour Wheat 
No, rating, capacity, made, ground, 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. 
14 2,000 & over 66,850 18,025,764 40,931,155 
6 1,000 to 2,000 8,150 2,279,044 5,299,212 
9 400 to 1,000 5,984 1,319,753 2,882,690 
3 200 to 400 890 11,642 26,964 
5 Less than 200 430 12,560 24,278 
37 82,304 21,648,763 49,164,299 

OKLAHOMA 

Capacity Daily Flour Wheat 
No. rating, capacity, made, ground, 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. 
12 2,000 & over 38,500 11,496,503 26,156,486 
31,000 to 2,000 3,926 1,118,208 2,582,970 
9 400 to 1,000 5,750 1,169,452 2,669,276 
2 200 to 400 500 67,350 156,357 
0 Less than 200 oes cece 
26 48,676 13,851,513 31,565,089 

NEBRASKA 

Capacity Daily Flour Wheat 
No. rating, capacity, made, ground, 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu. 
5 2,000 & over 18,810 5,710,675 13,045,067 
4 1,000 to 2,000 5,025 1,503,004 3,533,039 
9 400 to 1,000 4,790 854,556 1,995,250 
6 200 to 400 1,650 172,698 404,154 
6 Less than 200 620 51,062 121,964 
30 30,895 8,291,995 19,099,474 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output as related to full 
capacity (based on 300 running days) of 
mills in the Southwest for the crop year 





ending June 30, 1948, with previous years 
for comparisons: 
1947-48 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 
and to to to than Av- 
over 2,000 1,000 400 200 erage 
Kan. 96.4 95.2 75.1 18.1 26.1 95.0 
Texas 89.8 93.2 73.5 4.3 9.7 7.6 
Okla. 99.5 94.9 67.7 44.9 Te 94.8 
Neb. 101.1 99.7 59.4 34.8 27.4 89.4 
1946-47 
Kan. 96.6 92.6 87.2 18.0 24.4 94.4 
Texas 95.9 88.9 78.3 7.1 7.4 92.6 
Okla. 98.5 100.7 78.8 40.6 3.1 95.9 
Neb. 100.1 100.9 84.5 34.3 23.9 89.1 
1945-46 
Kan. 85.6 77.9 65.9 18.0 22.1 81.9 
Texas 87.6 74.2 63.7 7.1 8.0 82.9 
Okla. 89.6 85.7 55.2 17.6 3.1 82.4 
Neb. 95.8 80.5 64.1 37.0 24.9 80.0 
1944-45 
Kan. 80.6 72.2 58.8 17.8 10.8 74.7 
Texas 75.6 80.2 56.4 15.9 7.5 72.8 
Okla. 99.7 88.7 50.2 14.8 16.0 88.6 
Neb. 105.3 86.7 52.6 27.1 11.0 81.8 
1943-44 
Kan. 86.7 76.4 53.1 21.4 9.2 81.7 
Texas 63.3 73.7 49.3 15.9 8.3 61.8 
Okla. 89.7 77.5 45.6 18.6 24.4 79.7 
Neb. 99.9 88.1 48.5 23.1 11.1 75.8 
1942-43 
Kan. 79.0 67.8 51.5 13.0 9.7 72.5 
Texas 59.1 62.1 41.4 26.7 7.8 57.4 
Okla. 86.5 67.4 54.2 22.2 24.6 77.0 
Neb. 95.6 84.7 48.3 26.4 12.9 72.0 





CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
The following tables show the number: 


active flour mills in the Southwest (includ- 


ing Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and ‘Te 


as), their combined daily capacity, the num- 


ber of sacks of flour produced, numbe: 
bushels of wheat ground and percentag: 
capacity operated, by years ending June 3 


ALL SOUTHWEST 


> 3 
3 ; = 
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3 ° 
-} n = 3 to 
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a £ Er be 8 
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1948. 168 388,560 108,436,802 244,563,837 


1947. 180 377,625 106,789,024 245,380,447 ‘4 
1946. 185 399,226 88,779,412 203,711,238 ©2 
1945. 191 354,901 83,308,902 194,513,993 ~s 
1944. 199 350,144 79,310,519 187,895,163 ) 
1943. 213 352,300 74,159,856 171,561,220 ) 
1942. 231 354,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 ‘4 
1941. 239 361,747 70,234,009 161,083,859 «1 
1940. 255 364,397 71,514,553 164,909,477 
1939. 276 368,219 68,737,949 159,290,920 
1938. 290 372,576 69,858,038 161,827,022 
1937. 312 373,027 70,147,146 163,945,878 


KANSAS 


Not including mills located in Kansas C 
Kansas: 





1948. 65 162,585 46,355,523 103,492,266 § 
1947. 68 157,365 44,605,087 103,505,358 | 
1946. 70 147,866 36,373,714 83,501,251 
1945. 70 146,665 33,876,056 79,918,276 
1944. 69 139,865 34,307,769 83,667,034 
1943. 72 144,753 31,491,590 72,786,988 
1942. 75 140,983 38,180,227 65,565,644 ¢ 
1941. 77 140,483 27,962,722 64,648,36 fi 
1940. 85 142,953 28,657,701 66,205,622 ¢ 
1939. 2 144,864 26,980,231 62,758,729 ¢ 
1938. 95 144,354 25,192,009 58,300,274 § 
1937. 104 149,930 27,647,478 64,728,468 6 


The following supplementary table sh« 
details of Kansas production; includ 
Kansas City, Kansas, mills: 





1948. 67 179,285 650,932,885 113,884,291 9 
1947. 70 174,065 49,143,112 113,936,798 9 
1946. 72 164,566 39,997,443 91,912,386 5& 
1945. 72 163,285 36,734,558 86,592,170 7 
1944. 71 156,525 37,401,991 90,857,762 7 
1943. 74 161,413 34,331,037 79,408,296 7 
1942. 77 157,643 30,802,178 71,663,881 6 
1941. 79 157,143 30,809,806 70,225,991 6 
1940. 87 158,241 31,821,629 73,536,396 6 
1939. 94 160,152 30,346,431 70,528,168 6 
1938. 98 164,738 28,765,675 66,544,175 5 
1937. 107 170,314 31,010,606 72,454,357 6 
TEXAS 
1948. 37 82,304 21,648,763 49,164,299 8 
1947. 37 78,189 21,743,865 49,813,152 9 
1946. 38 76,324 18,992,949 44,093,716 8 
1945. 42 76,855 16,786,993 39,447,083 7 
1944. 42 77,812 14,426,388 34,319,102 6 
1943. 44 75,382 12,984,639 30,275,176 5 
1942. 45 77,106 12,382,110 29,347,596 5 
1941. 45 83,437 14,031,983 32,390,123 5: 
1940. 45 83,039 14,079,719 32,283,201 5: 
1939. 50 84,264 13,160,841 30,336,964 5 
1938. 50 84,388 15,206,750 35,141,155 6) 
1937. 58 77,557 13,647,090 31,975,002 5 
OKLAHOMA 
1948. 26 48,676 13,851,513 31,565,089 9 
1947. 29 49,176 14,055,308 31,926,050 9 
1946. 29 45,446 11,238,353 25,708,827 8 
1945. 30 44,302 11,778,774 27,131,589 8 
1944. 30 44,036 10,538,656 24,543,088 7 
1943. 30 42,448 9,813,756 22,534,568 7 
1942. 36 43,522 8,706,203 20,377,149 6: 
1941. 35 43,698 8,966,612 20,849,870 6: 
1940. 37 43,492 8,539,955 19,707,460 6 
1939. 39 44,041 8,209,729 18,827,031 6 
1938. 41 43,581 8,814,336 20,312,926 6 
1937. 43 44,365 8,585,288 19,814,273 6 
NEBRASKA 
1948. 30 30,895 8,291,995 19,099,474 8: 
1947. 38 31,195 8,339,337 19,195,962 8: 
1946. 40 30,160 7,246,669 16,317,029 8 
1945. 41 28,129 6,905,856 16,241,710 81 
1944. 50 29,449 6,701,482 14,857,848 7 
1943. 59 31,307 6,765,569 .15,903,147 7 
1942. 67 34,231 6,388,214 14,986,816 6: 
1941. 74 35,682 6,628,214 14,397,306 6: 
1940. 80 36,466 6,564,224 15,363,764 6) 
1939. 87 37,818 6,241,038 14,766,966 55 
1938. 95 38,338 6,301,551 15,126,066 54 
1937. 98 39,239 6,970,324 16,596,742 5° 


PRODUCTION AT CENTERS 


The details of capacity and production 
the principal milling centers during tl 
crop year ended June 30, 1948, are show 
with previous years for comparison (Ka! 
sas City figures include both Kansas Cit 





Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas). 
KANSAS CITY 
Sacks 

Yearly Flour Pct. 

capacity made activit 
1B48.. . 0200 19,230,000 18,289,008 95 
—) ee 18,510,000 18,045,427 97 
ap SHEET 17,829,000 14,927,727 83 
i eee 17,685,000 13,961,223 78 
gn Eee 17,694,600 13,336,224 75 
\ ee 17,523,000 13,104,302 74 
Say 17,640,000 13,024,819 73 
 PePere 17,640,000 12,644,477 71 
SEE 17,640,000 13,672,954 77 
| erie 17,424,400 14,146,110 81 
i Pere 18,698,400 14,343,384 76 
1937...... 18,698,400 13,296,965 71 
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FORT WORTH-DALLAS 





eS 8,370,000 7,488,948 89.4 
BE. ied >.< 8,550,000 7,545,496 88.2 
Me: .. iN%< 7,920,000 6,618,769 83.5 
RSS 7,830,000 6,129,532 78.2 
ooo 8,025,000 5,574,814 69.4 
1043......- 7,215,000 5,148,335 71.3 
OR. sass 7,702,800 4,539,346 58.9 
PRR 8,114,400 3,861,453 47.6 
ie. . Shh 7,585,200 3,933,504 51.8 
1939.....+- 7,585,200 3,699,206 48.7 
Ree 7,320,600 4,529,156 61.8 
Clee 6,958,000 3,855,148 55.5 
WICHITA 
Cee 5,580,000 5,027,423 90.0 
1947....... 5,580,000 5,521,215 98.8 
Dn, chia 5,580,000 4,805,566 86.1 
ee cases 5,580,000 4,299,064 77.0 
eee 5,538,000 4,487,543 81.0 
me. buses 5,538,000 4,252,053 76.7 
BES. . anaes 5,556,600 4,133,201 74.4 
OR, os vira:s 5,556,600 3,836,561 69.0 
ee 5,556,600 3,696,877 ° 66.5 
ED. cihindss 5,556,600 3,808,433 68.5 
ere 6,115,200 4,365,729 71.4 
Ss 6,115,200 * 4,881,993 79.8 
SALINA 
a 4,995,000 4,982,604 99.7 
Dy 35 e55 5 4,980,000 4,697,208 94.3 
EAS 4,140,000 3,574,160 86.3 
1945....... 5,400,000 4,338,765 80.3 
Mh, caicteom 5,340,000 4,865,781 91.1 
1942....... 5,658,000 4,261,648 75.3 
1942....... 5,497,800 4,228,335 76.9 
1941....... 5,497,800 3,880,714 70.6 
194 2. 5,497,800 5,010,099 91.1 
1939....... 5,497,800 5,134,718 93.4 
1938....... 5,292,000 4,072,494 76.9 
1937....... 5,292,000 4,284,386 80.9 
OMAHA 
1945....... 3,420,000 3,408,172 99.6 
eee 270,000 3,282,206 100.3 
MMS . dbase 3,270,000 3,017,687 92.2 
ee 2,783,100 3,004,798 107.9 
1944....... 2,783,100 2,862,464 102.8 
1943....... 3,116,400 2,958,469 94.9 
Re ihe 3,116,400 2,907,129 93.3 
et . dees 6 3,116,400 3,050,562 97.8 
nO, phous 3,116,400 3,012,943 96.6 
NS. Ley sigs 3,116,400 2,623,654 84.2 
eS. Boedy 3,234,000 2,494,161 77.1 
— Tee 3,234,000 2,632,072 81.4 
HUTCHINSON 
eer 2,700,000 2,554,051 94.5 
OY. ecees:s 3,261,000 3,049,664 93.5 
mee har 3,057,000 2,429,304 79.4 
1945....... 3,057,000 2,269,639 74.2 
4 de hes a 3,077,000 2,817,008 91.5 
1913....... 3,057,600 2,098,270 68.6 
BS facts 3,351,600 1,716,190 51.2 
MAI sadatcys 3,351,600 1,954,998 57.2 
M0. sa.%ss 3,140,400 2,067,633 60.6 
1939....... 3,410,400 136,277 62.6 
«RS ae 3,351,600 2,229,049 66.5 
BEST Gites 3 3,351,600 2,273,288 67.8 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED E. WATKINS, OHIO 
GRAIN EXECUTIVE, DEAD 


CLEVELAND—Fred Ernest Wat- 
kins, 67, president of the Cleveland 
Grain Co., died Aug. 21. He was in 
good health until he was stricken with 
a heart attack earlier in the month. 
He died following a second attack. 

Mr. Watkins was a leader in the 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 








Assn., the Grain & Feed National 
Assn., and was at one time chairman 
of the trade rules committee of the 
national association, president, and 
member of the executive committee 
for 25 years. He was a president of 
the Ohio group early in its history 
and has been a trustee ever since. 

Born in Sheldon, Ill., Mr. Watkins 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1902 and entered the grain 
business as a clerk for the Cleveland 
Grain Co. shortly thereafter. He be- 
came secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany in 1907 and had been president 
for many years prior to his death. In 
Cleveland he was active in many 
charitable and civic enterprises: trus- 
tee of St. Luke’s Hospital, the Cleve- 
land Hospital Service Assn., the 
Cleveland Health Museum and prom- 
inent in Community Chest affairs. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen 
Way Watkins, a son, William W. 
Watkins, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Jane Christie and Miss Louise C. 
Watkins. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NORMAN VANCE, JR., NAMED 
HEAD OF CALLERMAN FIRM 


CHICAGO—G. C. Callerman, foun- 
der 25 years ago of the Callerman 
Co., food brokerage firm, has turned 
over full control and a majority of 
his stock holdings to Norman Vance, 
Jr., recently elected president of the 
organization. 

Mr. Vance joined the Callerman 
Co. in 1937 in its bulk department. 
After naval service in the last war, 
he rejoined the company in February, 
1946. Later that year he was elected 
vice president and general manager. 

Oscar W. Johnson is now vice pres- 
ident in charge of bulk sales, and 
Harold R. Kelley is vice president in 
charge of grocery specialty sales. Miss 
Margaret Wallace continues as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PURITY FACILITIES 
MINNEAPOLIS—The Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., recently completed a 
$400,000 shipping room and garage 
addition to its plant here, according 

to J. M. Tombers, plant manager. 

















“Tomorrow--Unlimited” Chosen as 


Theme of November ABA Meeting 


CHICAGO — Built around the 
theme, “Tomorrow—Unlimited,” the 
1948 annual bakers’ meeting and con- 
vention of the American Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Stevens Hotel here 
Nov. 4-6 in an atmosphere of opti- 
mism for the industry’s future, a re- 
cent ABA announcement revealed. 

Following the keynote established 
by the convention’s theme, a three- 
day program is being planned, packed 
with practical discussions both at 
joint sessions and at group meetings 
of segments within the industry. 

Commenting on selection of the 
theme, “Tomorrow—Unlimited,” Har- 
ry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn., chairman of the 
board of ABA, said the convention 
would aim to give a picture of the 
“unlimited opportunities” inherent in 
the industry. 

“Program for Progress” 

“First,” he said, “we want to out- 
line a comprehensive program for 
progress, discussing the industry’s un- 
limited opportunities for serving the 
American public and for further sta- 
bilizing our position thereby. Second, 


in our discussions we want to con- 
sider very seriously any current prob- 
lems which, temporarily, may handi- 
cap our ‘unlimitedness.’ These prob- 
lems can be cleared away by firm, in- 
dustry-wide action.” 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, president of the ABA, 
said: 

“The baking industry’s tomorrow 
can be unlimited. There are broad 
opportunities for progress in winning 
greater consumer acceptance today, 
and in expanding our service to match 
a constantly expanding American 
market. 

Turning Point Cited 

“We are now at the turning point. 
We must decide whether to move 
forward, or try to remain just where 
we are today. 

“That is a decision which can only 
be made by the bakers themselves. 
No one person or committee can de- 
cide for them. 

“I urge every baker to attend the 
November convention and help deter- 
mine the industry’s tomorrow. In my 
Opinion, it can be unlimited.” 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Feedstuffs Prices Decline 25% 
in Month; Large Supplies Seen 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration reports that feedstuffs 
prices dropped about 25% in recent 
weeks as a result of slackening de- 
mand and prospects for abundant 
feed grain and feedstuff supplies. The 
index number of wholesale feedstuff 
prices (1935-39=100) had dropped to 
220.8 by Aug. 10, compared with 
287.9 at the end of June. 

Supplies of by-product feeds for the 
first nine months of the 1947-48 sea- 
son were only 4% below the record 
for the same months last year and 
totaled over 12 million tons. Increased 
output of oilseed meals, animal meals 
and alfalfa meal were not enough to 
overcome the sharp drop in supplies 
of grain by-product feeds. From pres- 
ent indications, feedstuffs supplies for 
1948-49 will be somewhat above those 
of the current season. 

Supplies of commercial feedstuffs 
for domestic use October through 
June this season amounted to 12,028,- 
800 tons and were 374,000 tons less 
than those for the same months 
last season, but about 1 million tons 
more than for the same months of 
1945-46. Supplies of feedstuffs for the 
April-June quarter totaled 3.4 million 
tons, compared with 3.9 million for 
the January-March quarter and 3.6 
million tons the April-June, 1947, 
quarter. With a large percentage of 
the flour exports milled at high ex- 
traction rates, production of millfeeds 
this season dropped. Supplies for the 
first nine months totaled 4,090,900 
tons compared with 4,662,600 tons 
last season. 


Gluten Feed Output Off 


Wet processing of corn has dropped 
sharply this season with the result 
that production of gluten feed and 
meal the first three quarters of the 
season at 607,000 tons was 187,900 
tons under the same period last year. 
With smaller grain supplies, produc- 
tion of distillers’ dried grains was re- 
duced and shipments for the first 
nine months amounted to 268,400 
tons, as against 336,000 in the same 
months of 1946-47. Supplies of brew- 
ers’ dried grains at 167,000 tons thus 
far this season were 7,100 tons more 
than the same months last season. 
Production of rice millfeeds October 
through June was 6% over last year 
and amounted to 146,700 tons. 

Supplies of oilseed meals for the 
first three quarters of the 1947-48 
season were the largest on record 
and totaled almost 5 million tons. 
This compares with 4.7 million tons 
available for the same period of 1946- 
47 and 1945-46. Aug. 1 prospects for 
oilseeds indicate that production of 
oilseed meals for 1948-49 may be as 
much as 15% above the 1947-48 pro- 
duction. Soybean cake and meal sup- 
plies amounted to 2,743,500 tons Oc- 
tober through June, compared with 
3,016,400 tons for the same period 
last year and 2,899,500 tons in 1945-46. 
Supplies of cottonseed meal at 1,590,- 
600 tons the first three quarters of 
this season were 36% above a year 
ago, while linseed meal supplies, at 
430,100 tons were 54% larger. Pea- 
nut cake and meal supplies totaled 
90,100 tons, October through June 
this season, an increase of 12,700 tons 
over the same months last season. 
Copra meal supplies increased slight- 
ly and totaled 144,000 tons the first 
nine months of the season. 

An increase in the number of de- 
hydrating plants has increased pro- 
duction of alfalfa meal. Shipments 
the first nine months of the season 


totaled 706,400 tons, compared with 
671,200 tons last season. Supplies of 
tankage and meat scraps October 
through June this season totaled 624,- 
000 tons, an increase of 64,300 tons 
over the same months of 1946-47. 
Fish meal supplies increased 14% and 
totaled 107,400 tons the first three 
quarters of this season. 


Feedstuff prices for the first 10 
months of the current season aver- 
aged 25% above the same months of 
1946-47. Prices reached a peak in 
January when they averaged more 
than three times the prewar level. 
At this level demand slackened as 
feeding ratios became unfavorable. 
As a result, prices dropped sharply 
in February. However, despite con- 
tinued relatively unfavorable feeding 
ratios, prices held around this level 
until July when excellent pastures 
and favorable crop prospects became 
a weakening influence. With abund- 
ant feed supplies in prospect, demand 
slackened and prices dropped 25% 
in about six weeks and 37% below 
the January peak. The index of whole- 
sale feedstuff prices (1935-39=100) 
averaged 291.5 October-July this sea- 
son compared with 233.6 last season. 
On Aug. 10 the index was 220.8, com- 
pared with 261.0 the July average, 
348.4 the January peak and 263.9 the 
July, 1947 average. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS PAYS $1.75 

The directors of the Quaker Oats 
Co. have declared a dividend of $1.75 
on the common stock, payable Oct. 
9 to stock of record Sept. 11. The 
company, which is on a June 30 year, 
declared 75¢ in August, 1947, followed 
by $1.50 in November, 75¢ in Febru- 
ary and $1.50 in May. 











Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


in these channels is slow. Export 
trade is good, though mostly in fill- 
ing previous commitments. The PMA 
bought 321,300 sacks Aug. 24 at $5.13 
sack for 72% extraction and $5.03 
for 80%, f.o.b. West Coast. The tak- 
ings were divided about equally be- 
tween 72 and 80%. Shipment is to 
be not later than Sept. 30. In south- 
ern California, bakery trade remains 
on the sidelines, except for some 
scattered business on the price 
break early in the week. Family 
trade, however, is picking up mo- 
mentum and a good volume of trade 
is developing. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 50,485 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3.,- 
948,388 sacks, compared with 3,897,- 
903 in the previous week and 4,049,- 
132 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,300,517 and three years ago 
3,749,486. Production increased 23,- 
307 sacks over the previous week 
in the Northwest, 11,976 sacks at 
Buffalo and 55,197 sacks in the cen- 
tral and southeastern states. Out- 
put declined 34,655 sacks in the 
Southwest and 5,340 on the North 
Pacific Coast. 
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Cesaro Garcia, Jesus Exposito, 
Suero Balbin, Havana flour import- 
ers, and Dr. Miquel Falver, consulate 
of the University of Havana, were 
guests on the New York Produce Ex- 
change floor Aug. 24, of J. A. MacNair 
of H. J. Greenbank & Co. 


After a vacation trip of several 
weeks, extending as far north as 
North Carolina, R. E. Chivers, assist- 
ant general manager of the Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, and Mrs. 
Chivers, recently returned home. 


Mrs. L. B. Denison, widow of L. B. 
Denison, former general sales man- 
ager, North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Co., Grand Forks, is making favorable 
progress in a San Jose, Cal., hospital, 
where she is recovering from injuries 
sustained in the automobile accident 
which killed her husband several 
weeks ago. 

= 


C. G. Harrell, associate director 
of research and products development 
department, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, stopped in New York 
for two days last week on his way 
home from Washington. Burton F. 
Bowman, director of new and indus- 
trial products, was another Pillsbury 
executive who spent the week in New 
York. 

* 


R. G. Brierley, sales manager, soy 
products. division, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., called on the New York 
trade the week ending Aug. 28. 


ae 
George P. Wuest, Wuest Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, is visiting 


England on vacation and is taking the 
opportunity of visiting some British 
bakeries. He is exhibiting a sample 
of canned bread at the Bakery Exhi- 
bition organized by the London jour- 
nal, The British Baker, in London 
Sept. 1-2. Mr. Wuest, accompanied by 
his wife, hopes to visit Germany. 
e 

Lucien Cotton, representative at 
Columbus, Ga., for the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, and a group of cus- 
tomers were recent guests of David 
S. Jackman, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, at the 
Jackman ranch in Colorado. 


* 

B. F. Morris, bulk flour sales man- 
ager, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in New York to intro- 
duce Fred A. Quigley, who is taking 
over managership of the office, at a 
luncheon-sales meeting in the New 
York Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club Aug. 27. 


Harold Regier, secretary and sales 
manager, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co, was a visitor in Kansas 
City last week. 

oe 

James Morrow of the Morrow Mill- 
ing Co., Carthage, Mo., visited the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week. 


Following the annual 
stockholders of General 
in Wilmington, Del., 
spent at the 


meeting of 
Mills, Inc., 
Aug. 25 was 


New York offices by 





W. V. Skillman 


Mrs. Louise Skillman 


SALES DEMONSTRATION—A special added feature of the Production 
Conference program will be a retail sales demonstration the afternoon of 
Sept. 19. Frank Jungewaelter, executive secretary of the Associated Retail 


Bakers of America, Chicago, will 


conduct the demonstration with the 


assistance of W. V. (Jimmy) Skillman and his wife, Louise. Mr. Skillman 
is a representative of General Mills, Inc., in Charlotte, N.C., and Mrs. Skill- 
man is secretary of the Western Carolinas Retail Bakers Assn. Local sales 
girls will participate in the demonstration and $50 worth of prizes will be 


awerded, 





Harry A. Bullis, chairman; Leslie N. 
Perrin, president; Gordon C. Ball- 
horn, comptroller, newly-elected vice 
president; R. J. Keeler, treasurer, and 
E. K. Thode, vice president and sec- 
retary. 

e 


Eldon H. Addy, assistant sales man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
is vacationing at Lake of the Ozarks 
in Missouri. 

ca 

Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of General Foods Corp., New 
York, recently accepted the chair- 
manship of United Nations Week, 
Oct. 17-24. Nation-wide education ac- 
tivities will be conducted by Mr. 
Francis and his staff in behalf of UN 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, the National Broadcasting 
Co., and the National Education 
Assn., with the cooperation of 80 
other national organizations. 


Lewis R. Miller, son of Harry Mill- 
er of Millers Bakeries Corp., Brook- 
lyn, after attending Trinity College, 
recently graduated from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 

s 

C. M. McMillan, former secretary 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. and now 
executive secretary of the National 
Candy Wholesale Assn., with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., visited 
in Atlanta the week-end of Aug. 27. 

* 

Olof Granlied, a Swedish high 
school teacher from Stockholm, Swe- 
den, called at the Chicago office of 
The Northwestern Miller last week. 
He has been in this country since 
June and will remain here until late 


this year. He is studying American 
agriculture and methods, and already 
has traveled through eastern Canada 
and the eastern part of the U.S.A. 
He expects to visit a number of points 
in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota before leaving for western Can- 
ada and the Pacific Coast area. 


Charles E. Huntting, vice president, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
was one of the speakers at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Cooperation’s sum- 
mer meeting at Amherst, Mass., Aug. 
31. He spoke on the “Economic Out- 
look for Farmer Cooperatives and 
Other Businesses.” 

= 


Faber A. Bollinger, Atlanta, secre- 
tary and: treasurer of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., and director of the 
Southern Bakers Exposition and Pro- 
duction Conference to be held in that 
city Sept. 19-21, was one of 40 
members of the Atlanta Kiwanis Club 
participating in a special “exchange” 
program with the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Kiwanis Club when the At- 
lanta group visited the Tennessee 
club Aug. 24. 

* 


Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour bro- 
ker, has returned from a two weeks’ 
vacation at Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Horace Small, Small & Estes Bak- 
ery, Gainesville, Ga., vice president 
of the Georgia Bakers Council, has 
returned from a short vacation at Sa- 
vannah Beach, Ga. 


Harold Jester, Little Rock, Ark., 
representative of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, was a recent visitor at 





the home office of the company in 
Wichita. 
e 


Charles N. Dannals, Sr., president 
of the Atlanta Milling Co., who has 
been ill at Emory University Hospiiai 
following an operation several wec ks 
ago, is now convalescing at his horne 
in Atlanta. 

s 


Clarence Fitzgerald, Puritan Mills, 
Atlanta, is vacationing at Jackson- 
ville Beach, Fla. 

ie 


we Sherry, Pittsburgh flour bro- 
ker, is visiting flour mills in the West 
for a two weeks’ period. Mrs. Sherry 
and their son are taking the avto 
trip with him. 

* 


Dee McQuillen, general superin- 
tendent, Kansas Milling Co., Wichiia, 
and his family have returned from a 
two weeks’ vacation spent in Wyo- 
ming. 

* 

King P. Aitken, Jr., grocery pro'l- 
ucts sales director, Valier & Spivs 
Milling Company, is calling on tlie 
trade in the central states. 

* 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, salvs 
manager of flour and feed for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., recently returned from a 
business trip to San Juan, Puerio 
Rico. 

& 


A. M. Thomas, Minneapolis, div:- 
sional traffic manager.for Gener:l 
Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor at 
southwestern division headquarters in 
Oklahoma City. 

z 


William G. Kelly, regional sales 
manager for the William Kelly Mil'- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, is visiting the 
trade in parts of Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Arkansas with James Pate, com- 
pany salesman. 


C. D. Eblen is back at his old stand 
at Ashland, Ky., representing the 
William Kelly Milling Co. Returning 
from Alaska, where he went after 
resigning last May, he stopped in 
Hutchinson and was reappointed to 
his former territory of West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky. 

* 

Fred Wolf, Jr., president of the 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansa:, 
visited his plants at Ellinwood an! 
Neosho, Mo., ‘last week. Mr. Wolf 
spending much of his time this sun - 
mer at his ranch near Colorad>? 
Springs. 

* 

John B. Wall, sales manager of th 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPhe1 
son, Kansas, is vacationing with h 
family in Colorado this week. 
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JOINS YANCEY AND HARLAN 
ATLANTA—Melvin Richardson has 

joined the office staff of Yancey an: 

Harlan, brokerage firm of this cit) 

He will handle general office wor! 

and quotations as well as being 

member of the sales staff. Mr. Rich 
ardson was formerly connected wit! 
the Georgia Railroad. 
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DEATHS 


William Robinson Huey, 69, general 
traffic manager of the Bemis Bro. 








Bag Co., died Aug. 22 at his home in 


Evanston, Ill., following a long ill- 
ness. Formerly with the Wabash Rail- 
road Co., Mr. Huey joined Bemis in 
1918 at St. Louis and was in charge 
of traffic there until his appointment 
as general traffic manager at Chi- 
cago in 1934. He had wide experi- 
ence in traffic administration and 
was well known in railroad circles 
throughout the country. He was at 
one time president of the St. Louis 
Traffic Club and was a member of 
the \lasonic order. 


John T. Earley, 73, founder of a 
bakery chain, died Aug. 16 at Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. Mr. Earley, a native of 
Cincinnati, was associated with the 
old !leischmann Co. for 28 years un- 
til he organized a chain of bakeries 
in Chicago, Chattanooga and Cincin- 
nati. He retired 18 years ago after 
selling his business to the Federal 
Baking Co. He was quite active in 
civic and service clubs in Cincinnati 
but had to retire from active mem- 
bership in them several years ago 
when a broken hip confined him to 
his home. 


Stanley P. Morris, 54, secretary- 
treasurer of the William Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, died last 
wee< following a heart attack. He 
had been an official of the company 
since 1943, following 22 years as a 
certified public accountant with the 
firm of Ernst & Ernst. Mr. Morris is 
survived by his widow, Alice M., a 
dauchter, Mrs. Grace Dupee, and a 
son, David. 


Mrs. Berthe Fribourg, mother of 
Jean, Continental Grain Corp., aunt 
of René and the late Jules Fribourg, 
former president, died in her home 
in New York Aug. 16. 
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5 Million Bushels 
Flax Bought by CCC; 
Crushers Still Out 


MINNEAPOLIS — Since Aug. 23, 
when withdrawal of flaxseed crushers 
from the flax market forced the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to start ful- 
filling the government pledge of $6 
bu. price support to the farmer, the 
agency had purchased 5 million bush- 
els of seed through Aug. 28. The 
CCC purchases are being made from 
approved terminal warehouses at 
$6.01% for U.S. No. 1 and $5.96% 
for U.S. No. 2, basis in store at Min- 
neapolis, Duluth and Superior. 

So far, terminal warehousemen, 
who are handling the CCC flax, have 
received no shipping instructions on 
the government-owned stocks. Crush- 
ers remain out of the market and 
indicate no change in their position 
as long as the linseed meal returns 
Show a loss in relation to the $6 
bu. flax price. It is reported that 
linseed meal must sell at $65 ton, 
bulk, Minneapolis, at least to break 
even at government supported oil and 
flaxseed prices. 

How long the government will re- 
main in its present open market pur- 
Chase position is not disclosed, but 
PMA officials say that so far there 
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is no disposition to halt the buying 
operations. The government. can stop 
open market purchases within a very 
short period of time, it has. been 
learned, and forcé| producers to enter 
into loan contracts with the govern- 
ment. 

Total oilseed allocation plans for 
1949 are now being unofficially esti- 
mated at 750,000 tons of seed or bean 
equivalent. ECA officials are willing 
to approve procurement authoriza- 
tions of the products of seed or beans, 
but prefer to move raw materials in- 
stead of processed products. It is now 
expected that the oilseed export pro- 
gram will be equally divided between 
raw materials and end products. 

Last week the USDA approved lin- 
seed meal allocations of 15,000 tons 
to western Europe through private 
trade procurement channels. Any 
further allocations will be on an 
emergency basis until the soybean 
crop is harvested. The 15,000-ton lin- 
seed meal allocation approved this 
week was divided 5,000 each to 
France and the Netherlands, 4,000 to 
Denmark and 1,000 to Norway, all for 
commercial procurement for August- 
December shipment. In addition, 330,- 
000 Ib. of linseed: oil were allocated 
to Austria, commercial procurement. 

In the past week USDA has re- 
ported to ECA that flax is in surplus 
supply in regard to domestic require- 
ments, thereby halting ECA offshore 
purchases of the commodity. 

In addition USDA is rejecting ECA 
offshore procurement authorization 
for the purchase of linseed meal and 
oil. This policy puts these products 
into the surplus supply category al- 
though this policy can change oyer 
night or hour to hour. | 

In explaining the existing difficul- 
ties of crushers which forced them to 
withdraw from the flax market, a 
spokesman for the industry points out 
that the flax processor contract with 
the CCC requires processors to pay at 
least the government support price 
of $6 bu., Minneapolis basis, for No. 1 
flaxseed. The CCC agrees to pay 
crushers 26.7¢ lb., f.o.b. mills in zone 
1, for any oil they wish to sell to the 
agency, but the agency refused to 
make any guarantee on linseed meal 
prices. As long as crushers could se- 
cure $65 ton for meal, the contract 
offered crushers sufficient insurance 
against loss to permit them to carry 
out the government price support pro- 
gram by paying $6 for flax. 

¥ ¥ 
Flax Exports Freed 

WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
flaxseed without regard to Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Committee 
allocations, will be authorized by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. In making 
the announcement, the board stated 
that exports would be authorized pro- 
vided that both importing and ex- 
porting countries report any pur- 
chases or sales to the fats and oils 
committee of the IEFC at Washing- 
ton. The board will report the exports 
to the committee so that exporters 
offering Canadian flaxseed need only 
request that the importing country 
report likewise in the event of a pur- 
chase being made. 

Exports may be made from any 
port of exit, and all sales must be 
made in accordance with Foreign Ex- 
change Board regulations. The export 
destinations must be stated on the 
export permit application, the board 
emphasizes. 
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LIVESTOCK AILMENTS 


Many of the spring ailments of 
farm livestock can be traced to poor 
quality hay during the winter. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


Determination to make a political 
issue of the farm storage problem 
seems to be uppermost in the minds 
of front office of- 
ficials in the De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture since Al- 
bert J. Loveland, 
under - secretary, 
has resumed giv- 
ing voice to the 
official complaint 
of the inability of 
the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to 
expand its stor- 
age facilities. Un- 
der the provisions 
of the new per- 
manent’ charter 
granted CCC by the last session of 
Congress, it cannot engage in that 
activity. 

Mr. Loveland repeated the plain- 
tive bleatings of the Colorado-born 
secretary of agriculture, Charles F. 
Brannan, saying that at one time 
CCC had temporary storage for about 
300 million bushels of grain but now 
has facilities for about 50 million 
bushels. 

Mr. Loveland goes somewhat fur- 
ther than his boss, Mr. Brannan, and 
warns against the example of the 
Iowa farmer who intended to store 
all that he could find space for and 
sell the remainder of his crop. The 
flaw in that idea, according to Mr. 
Loveland, is that there is very little 
of the farm storage available and 
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that availability is decreased every 
time the farmer sells his surplus 
over and above farm storage facili- 
ties. 

As the grain trade analyzes this 
outcry against the inability of the 
government to expand its grain stor- 
age holdings, they point out that it 
would not have been possible for the 
government to have built elevator 
facilities in the short period of time 
since the size of this year’s crops 
were known. 

On the other hand, there is no im- 
pediment to a farmer building his 
own temporary bins for corn stor- 
age, such as may be constructed from 
low-cost snow fencing and similar 
materials. 

Certainly, grain trade representa- 
tives say, there is no financial ob- 
stacle as far as farmers are con- 
cerned regarding small expenditures 
for this relatively inexpensive tem- 
porary storage. Grain farmers par- 
ticularly, as a class, can afford the 
temporary storage facilities required 
of this crop without dragging in the 
limitation on ownership of storage 
facilities by the CCC under the terms 
of its recently acquired permanent 
charter. 

The farm politicians who are now 
running the Department of Agricul- 
ture stand accused of making a po- 
litical issue out of the inability of 
the farmer to get all his crops under 
cover so they can take advantage of 
the loan and purchase agreement fea- 
tures of the 1948 program. 





BAE Announces National Study 
of Costs, Margins on Bread 


WASHINGTON—A national costs 
and margins study regarding bread, 
reflecting the margins of millers, bak- 
ers and retailers as well as the per- 
centage of the final retail price paid 
by the consumer that is received by 
the farmer, has been completed 
through June, 1948, according to a 
recent announcement of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

The data contained in this study 
are based on secondary information 
obtained through surveys by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and repre- 
sent gross margins and costs of raw 
materials. 

Work is underway to obtain data 
on costs and margins for bread and 
flour in specific areas to be selected 
from among the cities of Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Buffalo, Portland and 
St. Louis. These areas have been 
chosen on the basis of adequacy of 
available data, their location in wheat 
producing areas and the importance 
of their flour-manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

Some preliminary results of the 
Kansas City study are now being 
checked and compared with averages 
for the United States. A preliminary 
report covering the over-all study of 
costs and margins of flour and bread 
for the entire U.S., and for the Kan- 
sas City’ area should be available 
shortly. 

The interrelation of price, demand 
and supply is being analyzed for 
grains, byproduct feeds and hay. This 
project, carried on cooperatively with 
grain branch of Production and Mar- 
keting Administration has involved 





an analysis in PMA of the economics 
of commercial uses of feed grains and 
the feeding of wheat to livestock, and 
an appraisal of probable need for 
and effectiveness of future diversion 
programs for feed grains. BAE has 
emphasized thus far an historical and 
economic analysis of the demand and 
price for corn, together with the po- 
tential effect of the Agricultural Act 
of 1948 on corn prices. 
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ALLIED TRADESMEN WIN 
BALL GAME FROM MILLERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The allied trades- 
men’s softball team was victor in the 
game between the tradesmen and the 
operative millers that was a feature 
of the annual District 4 picnic staged 
by the tradesmen. The final score was 
9 to 8. A. B. Osgood, president of 
the Day Company, Minneapolis, do- 
nated a handsome stainless steel lov- 
ing cup as a trophy to the victors in 
the annual contest. The party was 
held at the Minnetonka Country Club 
near Excelsior, Minn. 

About 25 of the persons who at- 
tended played golf and several others 
entered the horseshoe pitching con- 
test. The softball game was the fea- 
ture of the afternoon program. 

Lunch was served to 120. Numerous 
prizes were awarded to contest win- 
ners and as door prizes. Lloyd Steir- 
ly, S. R. Sikes Co.; Charles Mitchell, 
Mill Mutuals Fire Prevention Bureau, 
and Harry Hansen, manufacturers’ 
representative, were members of the 
committee that arranged for the 
party. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Strength in wheat failed 
to stir buyers to any activity in winter 
wheat flours and sales are at the lowest 
ebb for some time. Millers have not been 
pressing for business either, except in a 
limited way on family flours in some in- 
stances. Export trade is currently very 
light, but expectations are for some im- 
provement as soon as October allocations 
are released in Washington. 

About the only important activity is in 
booking of family flour by larger mills, 
which announced price increases of 20@ 
25¢ late last week and garnered some 
business in anticipation of the rise. Volume 
of new business stirred up by the price 
advance was not heavy, despite strong 
sales effort, although it did represent the 
best aggregate of family bookings in some 
time. For the most part the buyers took 
only enough for a few weeks’ needs and 
showed little confidence in maintenance 
of present price levels. Mills which made 
no price adjustment reported family busi- 
ness dull. 

Sales last week averaged around 27% 
of capacity for southwestern mills, com- 
pared with 31% a week earlier and 27% 
a year ago. About a third of the week's 
business represented export sales, and do- 
mestic trade was sharply lower than in the 
preceding week. 

All indications point to family flour vol- 
ume being fairly well maintained so far 
this crop year and consumption would seem 
to be holding up. Some markets report 
losses attributable to inroads made by the 
mushrooming special cake mix business, on 
which urusual sales efforts have been put 
forth. It is impossible to judge, however, 
to what extent this has cut into family 
flour or bakery trade. 

Bakery trade is extremely dull, with 
little inquiry and even carlot sales for fill- 
in needs are scarce. With spring wheat 
flour prices currently abnormally competi- 
tive, mills following the usual policy of not 
pressing buyers during the seasonal spring 
wheat harvest booking period. As a group, 
bakery flour buyers have been unimpressed 
by the price advances and displayed lit- 
tle faith in the government loan basis as 
a magnet to draw prices steadily upward 
in the next few months. 

Export trade currently is disappointing 
and sales are almost at a standstill await- 
ing issuance of October quotas of Euro- 
pean claimant nations. India purchased 8,- 
000 long tons in a range of $4.95 to $5, 
gross weights, mostly the latter for 80% 
extraction flour for shipment first half of 
October. Portugal also covered a Septem- 
ber allotment of 4,800 tons at a price re- 
ported to be $5. The army quartermaster 
corps bought both 72 and 80% extraction 
during the week, amounting to around 
100,000 sacks, but PMA failed to make an 
expected appearance as a buyer at the Gulf. 

Latin American trade was limited to 
small lots sold in scattered points in Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies, plus a 
few orders in South America. Cuba placed 
a few small orders as did Puerto Rico, and 
there has been some pick-up in shipping 
directions on old bookings to Cuba. 

Clears remain relatively firm and gained 
5¢ on wheat market advances. They are 
currently hard to sell, however, and prices 
are largely maintained by scarcity of offer- 
ings. With a pickup in family business, 
more of this type of flour may become 
available. 

Shipping directions continue to appear 
in satisfactory volume and mill operat- 
ing levels remain high. At Kansas City 
last week, production averaged full capa- 
city (six-day week), a slight gain over 
the preceding week and about the same 
as a year ago. 

Prices were unchanged to 25¢ higher, 
with the biggest advances on national fam- 
ily brands and bakery flour quotations 
averaged about 5¢ higher. 

Quotations Aug. 28, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.30@5.40, standard patent $5.25@5.30, 
straight $5.15@5.25; established brands of 
family flour $5.80@6.65; first clears $4.70 
@4.75, second clear $4.50@4.60; high ash 
clears $4.30@4.40; soft wheat short patent 
$6.30@6.40, straight $5.25@5.35; cake flour 
$6.25@6.45. (Cotton bag basis of these quo- 
tations 5¢ lower than preceding week.) 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, two fair, two quiet, five slow, eight 
dull. 

Salina: Flour business continues very 
slow, with buyers resisting the advance 
in the market. Prices are about 15¢ sack 
higher than a week ago. Shipping direc- 
tions are very good. 

Denver: The flour market in this area 
showed mild rises during the past seven 
days. Demand, however, continues slow and 
supplies remain fully adequate for needs. 
Quotations Aug. 28: bakers $5.75, family 
$6.10. 

Texas: Demand last week continued slow, 
sales amounting generally to 25 or 30% 
of eapacity, with family flour predominat- 
ing. Operations continued at approximate- 
ly 100% of capacity, but this rate cannot 


long continue unless the backlog of book- 
ings is soon replenished. Prices were gen- 
erally about unchanged; quotations 100’s 
cottons, Aug. 28: family flour, extra high 
patent $6.20@6.65, high patent $5.90@6.35; 
standard bakers, plain $5.60@5.80; clears, 
plain, nominally $5.10@5.25, delivered TCP. 


Omaha: Lagging flour sales again domi- 
nated the market here last week as the 
buyers’ hold-off operation became more 
severe with an 8@10¢ hike in wheat. 

Meanwhile, mills remained busy working 
on back orders. Production ranged from 
5% to 6 days a week. Export business 
also was very dull, and most millers blamed 
the Brazilian government for refusing to 
permit imports of badly needed flour. 

Quotations, Omaha, Aug. 28: bakery pat- 
ent $6.09, family $6.59, cake flour $7.67. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 59%, compared with 52% a week 
ago and 95% a year ago. Some small ex- 
ports to South America were _ reported. 
Domestic sales were divided 55% to the 
family buyers and 45% to the bakers. Op- 
erations averaged 90%, compared with 88% 
a week ago and 85% a year ago. Prices 
closed 5@20¢ higher. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons Aug. 28: 
ecarlots, family short patent $5.90@6.70, 
standard patent $5.75@6.50; bakery, un- 
enriched short patent $5.40@5.65, standard 
patent $5.35@5.60, straight grade $5.30@ 
5.55. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales are light but 
shipping directions are ample to keep op- 
erations on a six-day basis, further reduc- 
ing backlogs of mills of this area. Some 


bakery inquiry is being received but is 
unproductive of orders. Bookings are 
slightly heavier from the family trade 
and some export contracts were closed 


last week, all small lots. Prices have tend- 
ed upward. 

Wichita: Although some mills operated 
seven days last week, operating time for all 
Wichita mills was reduced to five and two 
thirds days, due to a mechanical failure 
in one mill. Domestic sales declined for the 
third consecutive week and averaged about 
20%. There were no export sales. Shipping 
directions were good. Prices were 12@13¢ 
sack higher, compared with preceding week. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills booked 
a large volume of eastern states flour 
business on a short term low price basis 
early last week, which ran the total sales 
for the period up to 202% of capacity. 
This compares with 90% the previous week 
and 92.8% a year ago. The heavy book- 
ings were not shared by all mills. Ship- 
ments from mills represented 89% of 
capacity, against 73% a week ago. 

The price concessions were offered by one 
mill Aug. 24 and were quickly met .by a 
number of other larger plants. Bookings 
on that day amounted to nearly 200% 
of Northwest milling capacity. The favor- 
able price basis carried over in Aug. 25, 
after which quotations were advanced in 
line with stronger wheat values. Buying 
interest dried up on the rebound and since 
that time trade has been of the light 
character evident most of the past several 
months, 

Meanwhile, buyers have become bearish 
again and show little interest at current 
price levels. Mills which did not see their 
way clear to meet the price competition 
reported a light to moderate volume of 
trade the past week. 

Directions on old orders were fairly ac- 
tive and milling operations in Minneapolis 
increased to 93% of capacity, against 77% 
the previous week and 96% a year ago. 
Mills in the Northwest ran at 81% last 
week, against 79% the preceding week and 
92% last year. 

Bakers and jobbers along the eastern 
coast bought actively on the favorable 
price basis, most orders specifying ship- 
ment over a 120-day period. It was not 
believed, however, that very many buyers 
covered their full needs for that period 
ahead. 

Family flour trade in springs was much 
improved toward the close of last week. 
Millers announced an increase in price 
and booked a sizable volume of orders pre- 
vious to the effective date. 

Quotations Aug. 30: standard patent $5.50 
@5.60, short patent $5.65@5.75, high glu- 
ten $6.05@6.10, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.70, first clear $5.50@5.75, 
second clear $4.60@4.75, whole wheat $5.50 
sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; papers, 
13@15¢ less. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Demand 
for domestic flour was slow during the 
past week. Family trade is steady, but 
down somewhat from last week. Shipping 
directions continue to arrive in satisfac- 
tory volume. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Demand for flour picked up last 
week, and a fair amount of business was 
done. Buying was far from general, but 
more sales were made, which included a 
few orders ranging from 3,000 to 56,000 
sacks. Most of the business was in smaller 
lots, but there were more orders of one. 
two and three carlots. Most bakers are 
watching market trends closely and few 
of them have covered their future needs 
to any extent. Shipping directions are good. 
Family flour also showed some improve- 
ment, but most of the business was in 


smaller lots, with an occasional booking 
of large amounts. Deliveries are good. 
Quotations Aug. 28: spring top patent 
$5.60@5.80, standard patent $5.50@5.70, 
first clear $5.25@5.55, family flour $7.05, 
hard winter short patent $5.40@5.53, 95% 
patent $5.30@5.38; first clear $5.18; soft 
winter short patent $6.16@6.71, standard 
patent $5.40@6.15, first clear $5.55@5.81. 


St. Louis: Local mills report bookings are 
fair and consist of nearby delivery with a 
scattering of up to 120 days’ shipment. 
Interest on the part of the trade is light. 
Bakers, both large and small, appear in- 
different about adding commitments. Lack 
of confidence is responsible for the light 
business. Shipping instructions are good. 
The demand for clears continues heavy. 
Offerings are small and prices are higher. 
Jobbers say there is very little new busi- 
ness being placed on the books. Specifica- 
tions are slow. Hard and soft patents 
are steady to higher, clears are 20¢ higher. 
Spring wheat patents are 10¢ lower, clears 
are 10¢ lower to 5¢ higher. 

Central states mills report new business 
as exceedingly slow. Almost without ex- 
ception bookings consist of prompt to near- 
by delivery. Buyers lack confidence in 
present levels. Prices are steady to slight- 
ly higher. 

Quotations St. Louis, Aug. 28, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.35, 
ordinary $5.40; top hard $6.55, ordinary 
$5.40; bakers flour, cake $5.25, pastry $5.25, 
soft straight $5.30, soft clear $5.15; hard 
winter short patent $5.45, standard patent 
$5.40, clear $5.20; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.65, standard $5.55, clear $5.45, low 
protein $5. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Considerable interest was shown 
by some buyers in the new crop spring 
wheat flour at bargain prices. Sales for the 
week picked up markedly. Bakers were in 
the market to a greater extent than the 
family trade, although some improvement 
was noted in that branch also. While the 
volume was not all that was desired or 
expected under the favorable prices, the 
extent of the inquiries indicated to the 
trade that the buyers were ready to take 
advantage of opportunities as they arise. 
Sales efforts by the mill are becoming more 
aggressive, while promotional efforts by 
the bakers to maintain their volume are 
becoming more noticeable. 

Quotations Aug. 28, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.10@7.15, high gluten $6.20@6.25, 
standard $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.45@5.50; 
hard winter standard $5.80@5.85, first clear 
$5.70@5.75; soft winter short patent $5.50 
@5.55, straight $5.30@5.35, first clear $4.80 
@ 4.85. 


New York: Substantial bookings of spring 
wheat flours resulted from price cuts by a 
number of the larger mills. Following 
sales of high glutens 10 days previously, 
in which not many milling units partici- 
pated, last week’s volume accented stand- 
ard patents at $5.55, with $5.95 for new 
crop high glutens and $6.10 for old, and 
the business was well distributed among 
jobbers and smaller bakers with a few 
round lots to intermediate baking trade. 
Two of the chain bakers continued to 
manifest interest with moderate purchases, 
and the probability of greater emphasis on 
springs in their buying was indicated be- 
cause of the higher southwestern prices. 

As the result of this reduction in spring 
wheat flours, Kansas grades were practical- 
ly out of the running. Buyers, having cov- 
ered their major requirements for a while, 
hold their ideas for future business at 
lower figures and indicated they would 
continue inactive at current levels. Soft 
wheat flours were sold in small, scattered 
lots, with little feature. 

At the end of the week quotations had 
firmed up to practically the same figures 
as the previous week’s closings. 

Quotations Aug. 28: spring family flour 
$7.35, high gluten $6.30@6.45, standard pat- 
ent $5.75@5.95, clears $5.65@5.75; south- 
western short patents $5.95@6.05, standard 
patents $5.75@5.85; high ratio cakes $6.25 
@7.05, soft winter straights $5.40@6. 

Boston: Flour quotations moved in a wide 
range in the Boston market during the 
week reflecting the fluctuations of cash 
wheat in the various primary markets. 
Local quotations dipped to the lowest point 
in the year in the early part of the week 
but most grades recovered all or part of 
the extreme declines at the end of the 
trading week. 

Springs finished 5@10¢ lower, while hard 
winters closed unchanged to 5¢ lower. 
Soft wheat flours were in good demand and 
rose 5@25¢. 

When the flour quotations hit a new low 
for the year dealers reported consider- 
able buying interest from all quarters al- 
though most transactions were more or less 
limited to immediate shipment. Some of 
the smaller operators, however, showed a 
willingness to contract up to 90 days. Ac- 
tivity in soft wheat flours was up sharp- 
ly, probably in anticipation of the heavy 
business usually experienced over the La- 
bor Day holidays. 

Quotations Aug. 28: spring short patents 
$5.85@6.10, standards $5.75@6, high gluten 
$6.30@6.55, first clears $5.70@5.80, hard 
winter short patents $5.85@6.10, standards 
$5.75@5.95, Pacific soft wheat $6.50@6.75, 
eastern soft winter straights $5.40@6.05, 
high ratio $6.30@7, family $7.14@7.20. 

Pittsburgh: Trading in flour was at a 
high figure the first of last week, when 
bargain prices on spring wheat types pre- 
vailed. When prices reached a low of $5.50 
for standard spring wheat patent and $5.60 
for medium patent with $5.65 for short 
patent, large and small bakery owners 
came into the market. These were the 
bargains they had been waiting for to place 
commitments for immediate and as long 
as 120-day deliveries. Some mills refused 
to make price concessions and it is stated 
that many mills made no profits on flour 
they sold at these figures. Clears sold well 
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and were also down 10¢ in price. Family 
flour prices were also lower and attracteq 
jobbers to lay in a -store until the first 
of the year. Cake flours did not attract 
many buyers although they too fell off 
in price. It is thought that this last buy. 
ing now sees bakers and jobbers through. 
out this territory fairly well covered jp 
their flour needs for three to four months, 
When flour prices went up again as much 
as 25¢ sack there were no sales at al] 
and the market became stagnant asain 
with interest even lagging in quotations, 
Directions are good as are also deliveries, 
Many bakers and flour men are back at 
work after vacation periods. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Aug. 28, 
100-lb. cottons: hard winter bakers stind- 
ard patent $5.64@5.80, medium patent $5.69 
@5.85, short patent $5.74@5.90; spring 
wheat patent $5.80@6.10, medium patent 
$5.90@6.15, short patent $5.95@6.20; high 
gluten $6.10@6.60; clears $5.60@6.10; family 
flour, advertised brands $6.71@7.15, other 
brands $6.40@6.65; pastry and cake flours 
$5.40@6.40. 

Philadelphia: The brakes have been ap- 
plied to what was a rather aggresive 
downward price movement in this flour 1 \ar- 
ket and most grades of the commodity are 
now holding above the low marks es‘ab- 
lished only a few days back. 

Buying interest has contracted with the 
advent of the recovery tendencies, but 
some sellers report having disposed of -on- 
siderable quantities of springs while ‘ar- 
gain shoppers were operating. Activity now 
is confined to the familiar hand-to-m: uth 
pattern, witih purchasers shying away fom 
extended commitments. 

The partial rebound leaves the gen-ral 
run of quotations close to the level» of 
a week ago, with the exception of spring 
family which displayed individual upward 
momentum and posted a 20¢ sack ad- 
vance. Otherwise, variations are chiefly, in 
a 5¢ radius. 

A good bit of the late activity can be 
traced to a price war in which three of 
the largest mills are reported to have 
participated. Those who compete in the 
series of reductions had the benefit of 
virtually all the business, while _ rej re- 
sentatives of nonparticipants were forced 
to the sidelines in most instances. 

Jobbers found the price-cutting to their 
liking and built up stocks, particulirly 
high gluten. The subsequent rebound of 
prices thus finds jobbers in a position of 
being able to sell as much as 25¢ below 
the current market and still have a working 
margin of 35¢ sack over what the c m- 
modity cost them. 

The contraction of activity since the 
market’s upswing is a further refleciion 
of the opinion among many in the tride 
that it will be possible to fill their 0- 
duction needs later at a less-costly le-el, 
therefore they are operating with cautio 

Among the reasons prominently mentioned 
for the stiffening ‘of prices are the drop 
in millfeed quotations, giving mills a nar- 


rower operating margin, the expecta! ion 
that government purchases of flour ill 
expand sharply after the present lull «nd 


the feeling that wheat will push forw rd 
to a place above the loan level. 

Soft winter flours continue to. su/‘er 
from neglect as a demand for sweet gods 
remains far below the levels of last yeuxr, 
while hard winters have been forced ito 
a virtual standstill by the price-cutting 
in spring grades, something which resulied 
in a situation wherein high gluten ll 
back below the asking price of the com- 
parable hard winter for a time. 

Quotations Aug. 28: spring family $7.1) @ 
7.35, high gluten $6.35@6.45, short patent 
$5.95@6.05, standard $5.85@5.95, first clvar 
$5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent $) 90 
@6,05, standard $5.80@5.90; soft winter 
standard $4.85@5.35. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: With the majority of the 
trade still indifferent towards covering 
future requirements, flour sales have ben 
held to moderate proportion, and geners!ly 
not in excess of 30-day shipment. Buy rs 
apparently lack confidence in the marke! a 
viewpoint that was encouraged by he 
recent lows, although this decline was ot 
reflected in flour prices, since millfe ds 
were likewise declining. Most interest » as 
manifested in hard winters from. pb. th 
baking and jobbing trade, but actual sz!es 
were of small proportion. Northern sprigs 
did somewhat better in proportion with an 
occasional booking for a 120-day peri >d, 
and more general buying through §&'p- 
tember. Extreme dullness prevailed on bth 
Pacific Coast and central states soft w n- 
ters, with cookie and cracker bakers t: k- 
ing minor amounts. Generally speaking it 
was indeed a poor week for flour sa’°s. 
Shipping directions on domestic busin ss 
slow, with the stocks in all hands at a 
low level, Export sales, particular to So) th 
American countries, were almost at a con- 


plete standstill. European countries c n- 
tracted for large amounts against S p- 
tember quotas, with the Indian Sup ly 


Mission, Portuguese government, and Ne h- 
erlands East Indies principal buyers of 
80% extraction flour. 

Quotations Aug. 28, carlots, deliver d, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard w 1- 
ter bakery short patent $5.55@5.75, sta: 4- 
ard $5.30@5.50, first clear $4.90@5.15; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $5.80@6, sta 4- 
ard $5.65@5.80, first clear $5.30@5.45, h sh 
gluten $6.10@6.30; soft wheat short patient 
$5.60@5.75, straight $5@5.25, first cl«ar 
$4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $5.90@6..5; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.90@7.10, pastry $6 
@6.10. 

All barge shipments from Minneapolis «p- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: Buying interest in flour was 
slightly more active early last week, ut 
dropped off again with price advanc:s. 
Light to fair business was done with 
bakers as some made bookings, while o'!1- 
ers gave fill-in orders, supplementing com™m- 
mitments already placed. There will pro?- 
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ably be more sales when the market seems 
right as some bakers are still described 
as not having covered too far ahead. Ship- 
ping directions from bakers were fairly 


Some wholesale grocers were a little more 
inclined to purchase, especially those who 
did not place bookings in July. Reports 
state that prices are getting’ more in line 
on family flour grades and buying is not 
as much a matter of price. Specifications 
from jobbers are good as they are beginning 
to build up low stocks. 

Although occasional cars went to blend- 
ers, their buying interest was generally 
slow as they are fairly well covered. Move- 
ment of flour to them is all right. 


Flour prices moved upward about 20@ 
25¢ over last week. . 

Quotations Aug. 28: spring high gluten 
$6.50@6.80, standard patent $6.20@6.50, 


short patent $6.30@6.60, first clear $6.15@ 
6.35; hard winter standard patent $5.80@ 
6.10, short patent $5.90@6.20, first clear 
$4.95 5.50; hard winter family flour $6.10@ 


7.40; soft wheat family $6.50@7.60; soft 
wheat first clear $4.50@4.70; pastry flour 
$5.60@5.80; cake flour $6.45@6.70;  self- 
rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Sales managers reported that 
the domestic trade is in a period of watch- 
ful waiting and hoping for prices to de- 
cline further, with the result that busi- 
ness in these channels is slow. Old con- 
tracts are well cleaned up, however, and 
the current volume of spot and nearby 


business is said to be satisfactory. Export 


business is good, with new bookings light, 
put deliveries on previous commitments 
sustaining capacity in good shape. There 
are reports in the trade that wheat for 
export will be cleared of licensing restric- 
tions in the near future, and this should 
make terminal mill operations more flexi- 
ble. Family patent $6.80, bluestem $6.13, 
bak: ry $6.22, pastry $5.75. The quotation 


on ;atent was the first under $7 for many 
months. 
Los Angeles: There has been little change 


in the waiting attitude of the bakery 
trac The smaller operators, who have 
been most reluctant of all classes to buy, 
can in for scattered bookings during 
the price break in the middle of the week, 
but this buying soon tapered off. The at- 
titulde of the grocery trade is exactly op- 
posite that of bakers. With the market 
tending to strengthen by the week’s end, 
buying speeded up and the general accel- 
eration is expected to continue for a while 
at least. 

Quotations Aug. 28: high gluten $7.03, 
bluestem $6.85, whole wheat $6.22, clear 
$5.57, cake $7.69, cake and pastry $6.19, 
bakery $6.78. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills report 
export flour markets quiet. The anticipated 
demand, since lifting of restrictions as to 
quantities and countries where Canadian 
flour could be shipped has not materialized. 
This is due to the fact that importing 
countries are waiting until they can se- 
cure their requirements under the Mar- 
shail Plan which has not as yet com- 
menced to function in Canada to any great 
extent. The domestic market is steady. 

Quotations Aug. 28: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10, 
bakers $8 in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For 
export to U.K., government regulation flour 
$13.82 per 280 lb, for shipment to end of 
September, Halifax or St. John. 

Winter wheat flour is quite strong; ex- 
Port demand is good. Quotations Aug. 28: 
domestic, top grades $11.80@12 bbl., deliv- 


ered at bakeries. Export $6 per 100-lb. 
in cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 
Winter wheat deliveries beginning to 


taper off. Some export demand. Quotations 
Aug. 28: domestic $2.15@2.18 bu., f.o.b. 
Shipping points in Ontario. Export $2.25@ 
2.30 bu., f.o.b. country points. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled 250,000 bbl., and 
included 107,000 bbl. for the U.K. The 
remainder was made up of varying amounts, 
going to several destinations. Domestic trade 
was on a fair scale, and supplies are mov- 
ing freely. Mill stocks of wheat are light 
and will continue so until the new crop 
wheat starts to move in fair volume. Flour 
output will then show an increase. 

Quotations Aug. 28: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $9.25 cottons, 
Second patents $8.75, second patents to 
bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: Following the initial flurry 
when export flour business was thrown open 
by the wheat board to Canadian exporters, 
business worked through here has quieted 
down considerably. 

The Philippines provided the largest out- 
let for Canadian flour, but answers to 
cabled offers to other parts of the Far 
East have been generally disappointing. In 
the first place, American flour is reported 
to be from 40@50¢ bbl. under Canadian 
ideas and for low protein grinds, which 
are much in demand in some of the dollar- 
Short countries, American offers can beat 
Canadian ideas by as much as 80¢ bbl. 

Then again under the wheat board pol- 
ley of requiring a 24-hour decision on 
wheat purchased by mills, where it takes 
Several days to get back cable replies on 
offers, the exporter is taking a big risk 
in buying wheat which he cannot sell again 
under the old option on a free market. 

Domestic flour demand is fairly spotty 
with most of the larger users well stocked 
up. Many of the smaller bakers concentrat- 
ing on fancy goods are meeting increased 
Sales resistance, with the result that flour 








dealers now find many credit accounts 
on their books in sharp contrast to the 
almost universal cash business of several 
years ago. 

Prices are holding generally unchanged. 
Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons as 
of Aug. 28: first patents $9.65@9.95, bakers 
patents $8.85@9.15. Cake and pastry flour 
to the trade ranges from $9.95@10.35. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $5.39 Aug. 30; 24-oz. packages $3.35 case, 
48-0z. packages $3.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Milling of these prod- 
ucts at low level. Not much change is ex- 
pected until new crop oats reach market. 
Quotations Aug. 28: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $4.60; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.55, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal remains seasonal. Supplies are mod- 
erate and sufficient to take care of present 


buying orders. Quotations Aug. 28: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.40. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply - 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 








Fort William, Ont., Aug. 19, 1948 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur 3,963 653 1,270 2,749 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 1,150 282 138 
Churchill ....... 180 1 ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOUOED co ccccces 89 1 37 218 

DOOR scccvess 5,383 556 1,591 3,105 

Year ago ..... 2,248 643 3,091 2,163 

Receipts during week ending Aug. 19: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,381 117 180 199 
Pacific Seaboard. 196 oe 12 6 
Churchill ....0.0. 182 oe ee 
Other terminals* 5,233 

Petal® wccccecs 1,764 117 193 204 


Shipments during week ending Aug. 19: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





LOR occccvcsece 2,963 212 437 434 
MOM wccceceqss 16 6 143 142 
Milled or 
processed 3,400 ow 33 56 
Pacific seaboard— 
CORR esc cwsse 353 ss as ar 
WORE. wcicccsace 32 o* 27 9 
Other terminals* ee oe oe 
Potals .ccsccce 4,267 218 654 681 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Aug. 19, 48: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,302 327 631 603 
Pacific seaboard. 649 ee 42 21 
Churchill ....... 676 oe os 
Other terminals* 28 ee 1 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Aug. 19, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 6,984 514 1,754 2,136 
Pacific seaboard. 1,014 ° 124 14 
Churchill ....... 1,358 on ee ae 
Other terminals* 51 ee 50 143 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. 8S. 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 21, 
1948, and Aug. 23, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
c7American— ;-—in bond— 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
21, 23, 21, 23, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ....... 206,418 168,073 35 os 
Gate ccccccecs 16,458 12,538 1,226 18 
COFR cccccssce 1,300 8,482 se és 
 . Serre 2,041 1,881 ee 13 
Barley ....... 12,810 9,915 217 
Flaxseed .... 1,056 155 eo 
Soybeans ..... 329 §22 ° 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Aug. 21 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 121,000 (none) bu.; 
corn 142,000 (409,000); rye 13,000 (none); 
barley 4,000 (none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Aug. 21 and 28: 
BRAN— Aug. 21 Aug. 28 
August. ...... et. bs tee See 
Septembér 38.40@ 38.75 . - @*38.50 
October ...... 38.50@ 38.75 38.50@ 39.25 
November ,.... 38.75@ 39.00 38.75@ 39.00 
December -+++@*39.256 39.25@ 39.75 
January ...... 39.35@ 39.50 39.25@ 39.75 

SHORTS— 
August ....... $47.75@ 48.50 $....@ .... 
September 44.50@ 45.00 46.45@ 47.00 
CRONE veces 43.25@ 43.75 44.50@ 45.25 
November 43.25@ 43.50 43.50@ 44.25 
December 42.50@ 43.50 42.50@ 43.50 
January ...... 42.50@ 43.00 42.25@ 43.00 
Sales (tons) 240 840 

*Bale, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 


short 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 


Durum, gran., 


Spring family 


Spring short 


Spring standard 
Spring first clear 


Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


winter 

winter 
winter 
winter 


flour, 
fllour, 


Family Patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


top patent 
high gluten 


standard 
first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family 
short patent 
standard 
straight 
first clear 
white 
dark 
bulk 


standard 
first clear 
family 
straight 
winter standard 
winter first clear 
dark 
dark 
Durum, gran., bulk 


Spring high gluten 


winter familx 
winter short 


--@6.13 
--@6.22 
- @5.75 





Seattle Los Angeles 
$...@6.80 $...@.. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis 
$...@7.05 $...@6.70 $...@... $...@. 
5.60@5.80 ...@... spell wee re — 
a 6.05@6.10 ...@... 00 @ 2s 
a 5.65@5.75 ...@... -- @5.65 
5.50@5.70 5.50@5.60 ...@... -- @5.55 
5.25@5.55 6.50@5.75 ...@... -» @5.45 
coca eee ~»-@... 5.80@6.65 a ee 
5.40@5.53 -@. 5.30@5.40 «»@5.45 
$08 - --@... 5.25@5.30 -.@5.40 
---@5.18 -@... 4.70@4.75 ++» @5.20 
olde oe oe vee ogeG ves - @6.35 
6.16 @6.71 -@ ... 6.30@6.40 ee 
5.40@6.15 <a tae wis wre «#@ can 
vr. Pee --@... 5.26@5.35 -- @5.30 
5.55@5.81 ...@... a FFF -- @5.15 
4.75 @5.15 «+ @4.85 ee - @5.10 
3.65 @4.35 -@4.35 ee, wae + @3.45 
we. en +» @5.45 soe @ ove -+-@6.10 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh 
$..-@7.35 $7.10@7.35 $...@... $6.71@7.15. 
6.30@6.45 6.35@6.45 6.30@6.55 6.10@6.60 
-++@... 5.95@6.05 5.85@6.10 5.95@6.20 
5.75@5.95 5.85@5.95 5.75@6.00 5.80@6.10 
5.65@5.75 5.70@5.80 5.70@5.80 5.60@6.10 
Pn Lee aT. are eC ae ---@ 
5.95@6.05 5.90@6.05 5.85@6.10 5.74@5.90 
5.75@5.85 5.80@5.90 5.75@5.95 5.64@5.80 
eaeM eee we. wee appt > ke @ 
ooe@® une -@. 7.14@7.20 @. 
5.40@6.00 -@. 5.40@6.05 -@ 
o+-@... 4.85@5.35 $e Fa see act 
o<ePiaee -@. * Fre 1 oo 
TT. fee -@. ---@... 3.80@4.05 
Te. ere -@. -@... 3.80@4.05 
5.99@6.10 -@. o@ ces -- @5.96 


-. @6.85 
--@6.78 
-@6.19 


Ontario exports 


Spring top patent{.. $ 
Spring second patent] 

Spring first clear] 
Spring exports§ . 
Ontario soft winte 


rst 11.80@12.00 


Buffalo 
$7.10 @7.15 


5.80@5.85 
5.70 @5.7i 
TT 
5.50@5.55 
coe aoe 
5.30@5.35 
4.80@4.85 
++» @5.50 
+» @3.76 
..-@5.86 
Atlanta 
eet Pee 
6.50@6.80 
6.30 @6.60 
6.20 @6.50 
6.15@6.35 
6.10@7.40 
5.90@6.20 
5.80@6.10 
4.95 @5.50 
6.50 @7.60 
aT) ee 
ce See 
4.50@4.70 
ore ies 
tr. of 
.. eee 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
-++@8.60'$...@9.26 


+++@8.10 8.25@8.75 
ee ee ee 
--@13.82 ...@... 


coe @ wae 


-O 6.00 ...@... 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


Flour Midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 


Soft winter bran .... 
Standard midds,* 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


+tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
$44.25 @44.50 +++» @42.50 $.... vise see+@..... $45.00@47.00 
coe eMe cece -@ 38.75 @ 39.35 Tre ery vile wea c 
Tr ree YY Fee o@ cour 42.50@ 43.00 rc) Maye 
48.50@49.50 -@45.50 TT. Were er, Jere ree née 
57.00@60.00 -++-@56.00 50.00 @50.50 53.50 @54.00 58.00 @60.00 
64.50@68.00 ....@61.00 er: ae TR Ce @. 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$46.00@47.00 $53.00@54500 $....@53.50 $50.00@52.20 sos wees 
anes acer 0660 cans wer, mes Tye Yt: 60.60@51.00 
49.00 @50.00 57.00 @58.00 «..@55.50 55.20@55.50 Tr Fe 
59.00@60.00 68.00@69.00 x. eer 63.50@66.20 61.10@61.50 
64,00@65.00 Tre. Perr -@71.00 70.00 @72.00 epee, ices 
Spring bran Shorts Middling: 
vovesenses $....@57.25 $....@58.25 $....@60.25 
Tey TC «ee + @49.25 oe + @52.26 -@. 





UNITED STATES -VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, 


Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 

Canals 


Totals 


in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 21, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





-——-Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats——.. -—-Rye—, --Barley— 

1948 1947 1048 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Crunen 6,357 4,856 1,121 7 2 12 38 145 69 
st eowe 164 12 32 os ee ee es ee oe 
seanes 5,420 4,295 212 1,010 1,121 5 12 308 123 
ciate 82 os ae “é ee “s 2 ‘ vs oe 
a es 10,226 5,950 502 2,061 7,593 3,001 201 96 614 256 
cle eames 4,806 1,94 3 3 1,441 1,307 1 57 217 858 
eeseus 13,445 12,681 84 158 213 687 17 2 24 28 
eevee 3,469 1,107 oe oe ee 15 eo os 2 
PP ae 13,810 12,663 - a - ah wn “A a 
TTT. 2,611 2,612 191 652 724 167 72 69 ee es 
0.000 es 41,027 37,296 30 346 49 698 152 70 71 215 
etee ee 1,543 473 3 288 282 150 13 oo 2872. 1,669 
Tre t 2,027 547 2 451 2,033 1,205 1,130 957 6,026 4,180 
ceeevar 1,645 1,851 12 99 21 45 ae es ee es 
Hoecte 847 146 4 4 11 13 T 2 1 os 
oo 44 Ge 19,995 10,781 6 836 332 537 73 175 95 265 
etecve 28 ee 51 661 224 42 os es 40 40 
eo ewes 2,367 3,085 es 155 es 2 87 2 212 28 
seeeee 1,011 184 21 59 418 437 1 24 192 93 
enseee 7,318 5,667 162 646 510 1,217 ee 2 35 120 
eevece 10,748 7,838 16 263 359 1,068 23 3 7 24 
edavés 8,928 8,734 oe 1 49 by oe 1 
bedee be 1,616 oe ee ee 
2 Tr 406 518 
coeeece 159,386 124,856 1,144 8,047 15,228 11,763 1,812 1,509 10,399 7,952 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
--Mi Li Chicago———__—_— -—Kansas City——. 
Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May 
Awmeat BF .ccccscacces 213% 216 217% 220 212 187% 211% 212% 204 
AUSUB 84 wccccscccees 217% 219% 222 223% 213% 191% 214% 215% 205% 
AUBORt BE .cccscccssecs 219% 220% 223% 225 215 195 215% 216% 204% 
BEB BS ic cccstccccece 220% 222 225% 227% 217 195 217% 218% 209% 
MUBUMH BT wcivccsccecs 220% 221% 225% 227% =218% 195% 219% 219 209 
August 28 ......cceee- 219% 220% 223% 226% 217% 194% 217% 218% 209% 
r-CORN—S -— RYE r OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec Dec. May Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 23 . 155 136% 165% 166 155% 154% 153 155% 71 73% 65% 68° 
Aug. 24 . 158% 138 167 168 156 154% 155% 158% 71% 74% 65% 68% 
Aug. 25 . 159% 138% 165% 166 156 155% 154% £157 72% 76 66% 69% 
Aug. 26 . 162% 140% 165% 166 155 154% 154% 156% 73 75% 66% 69 
Aug. 27 . 162 138% 161% 161% 152 150% 151% 153 72% 74% 66% 68% 
Aug. 28 . 160% 139 168% 158% 147 1“ 147% 149% 71% 74% 66% 68% 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!44c per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


Vv v 


v 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANT ADS 


v v 








HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 400- 
bbl. soft wheat mill. Nappanee Milling 
Co., Inc., Nappanee, Ind. 








WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in in 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 
FOR SALE—ONE FORSTER BRAN FIN- 
isher complete with 7% H.P. motor and 
screens. Good condition. Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 

POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN 
flour miill of 2,000-5,000 cwt. capacity by 
miller with thorough training and ex- 
perience. Address 9585, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















WANTED — POSITION AS SALESMAN, 
flour and feed, mixed cars, pool and 
straight cars—bakery trade New York 
State. Twenty years covering state and 
know all the trade. Address 9606, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANTED—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR 
a 400- to 1,000-cwt. flour mill. Address 
9596, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 




















scales, bag closing machines and other - 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








LIQUIDATION 


WAVERLY SUGAR 
COMPANY 


Land, Buildings, Machinery and 
Equipment 
With Modern 125,000 Bu. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR & 
MILLING DEPARTMENT 


Complete Chemical Laboratory 
42”, 36” and 32” Filter Presses 
Copper Calandria Pan, 1,200 sq. ft. 


Quadruple Effect Evaporator, 12,000 
sq. ft. heating surface. 


7,500 gal. Steel Closed Agitated Ket- 
tles, copper coils. 


Direct Motor Driven Pedelty Blowers. 


UNUSED Direct Motor Driven Gruen- 
dler No. 3 Ball Bearing Hammermill. 

Toledo Dial Scales, portable and floor 
type. 

International TD-9 Diesel Tractor. 


Double Shell Oil Fired Rotary Drier, 
10’x57', complete with all accessories. 


Complete assortment unused stock 
room supplies, V-belts, leather belts, 
pulleys, valves, fittings, motors, tools, 
packing, filter cloths, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS — Scales, Sewing 
Machines, Welders, Motors, Tools, 
Office Equipment, etc. 


Send for descriptive circular listing 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


P. 0. BOX 299, WAVERLY, IOWA 
Tel.—Waverly 750 

















Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 











Lower Protein Content in Millfeeds 
Brings Up Problem of Definitions 


CHICAGO—The low protein con- 
tent of a large portion of this year’s 
crop of soft winter wheat has natur- 
ally resulted in the production of 
millfeed running lower in protein 
than usual. 

An official of the Millers National 
Federation, writing in a current issue 
of the Hook-Up, federation publica- 
tion, says that this fact has been 
called to the federation’s attention 
by a number of its members, some of 
whom are asking whether they ought 
to change their guarantees and others 
are inquiring what can be done about 
shipment of millfeeds to states which 
have rigid requirements for protein 
content of wheat by-products. 

Some states either have regula- 
tions or statutes which require bran 
to contain 14.5% protein and mid- 
dlings 16%, and that some of this 
year’s wheat by-products will fall be- 
low those minimum limitations. 





“The problem of the soft wheat 
millers this year is not by any means 
new,” the federation official observed. 
“They have been faced with a similar 
situation at least six times in the 
past 15 years. Nor have they been 
alone, as hard wheat millers have 
had essentially the same experience 
with three or four crops during the 
past decade. 

“When a miller finds that, due to 
the vagaries of nature, the protein in 
his millfeeds is running lower than 
normal, all that is necessary in most 
states is to change the guarantee of 
analysis. The purchaser is certainly 
entitled in all cases to have informa- 
tion as to the protein content of any 
feed he contemplates using, and the 
law is satisfied in most states if the 
minimum figure shown on bag or tag 
is reached or exceeded by the prod- 
uct. Feed control officials are well 
within their rights when they object 









to any feed being labeled inaccur- 
ately in this respect.” 

The entire problem is complicated 
by the policy followed in a few states 
which attempts to require a minimum 
protein content in millfeeds regard- 
less of natural variations from year 
to year. The Hook-Up article stated 
that Mississippi and Texas are the 
“most arbitrary” in this respect but 
several others “are not far behind.” 

“In these states, either the law or 
the regulations say that bran must 
contain 14.5% protein and middlings 
16% protein,’ the federation official 
pointed out, adding: “Although there 
is nothing that the miller can do to 
affect the protein content of any 
product, the state authorities fre- 
quently cause fines to be levied on 
mills which ship lower protein wheat 
feeds past their borders, no matter 
that nature was the only party that 
determined the protein content.” 

The federation official went on to 
say that in a few of these states “the 
absurdity of arbitrary standards in 
millfeeds is carried to an extra step 
by insistence in years of low protein 
crops that millfeeds be labeled ac- 
cording to the statute, but without 
imposition of penalty. In Mississippi 
and Texas, however, the absurdity 
goes still further by attempts to en- 
force the arbitrary standards.” 

It was suggested in the article 
that the Association of Feed Control 
Officials, in considering a revision of 
its millfeed definitions, give some 
thought to a revision of “arbitrary 
practices of control officials in half a 
dozen states which are trying to regu- 
late nature’s practices in depositing 
protein in wheat.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~ 


GRAIN DELIVERY QUOTAS 
SET UP BY WHEAT BOARD 


WINNIPEG — Delivery quotas of 
wheat, oats and barley went into 
effect at a large number of delivery 
points in western Canada Aug. 30. 
In announcing the imposition of de- 
livery quotas, the Canadian Wheat 
Board said that with the improve- 
ment which has taken place in crop 
prospects throughout western Can- 
ada, the task of transporting grain 
delivered by producers would be a 
large one. During the crop year the 
board said it is likely that’some 475 
to 500 million bushels of grain and 
flaxseed will be available to the rail- 
ways at country points in western 
Canada. A large percentage of this 
grain will be delivered by Dec. 1. 

While the car supply shows im- 
provement over last year, it is not 
sufficient to make delivery quotas un- 
necessary in all parts of the West. 

The delivery quota on wheat, oats 
and barley is 10 bu. per seeded acre, 
except at such points where open de- 
livery is declared by the board. The 
delivery quotas are in effect at most 
points in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
It is presumed that every effort will 
be made to get a large scale move- 
ment under way as early as possible 
to. the lakehead and the seaboard, to 
meet market commitments, and also 
to supply Canadian mills with suffi- 
cient wheat. In the next few weeks 
it is the desire of the board to com- 
pletely supply Canadian mills with 
wheat and at the same time to place 
supplies of western wheat in export 
positions at the earliest possible date. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 


mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

7 14 21 28 

Four mills 22,097 18,913 22,940 31,682 


August 31, 1948 



























































































































Walter H. Hopkins 


HEADS BIPP—Walter H. Hopl ins, 
advertising and merchandising ex: cu- 
tive in the baking field for the } ast 
18 years, has been appointed prog: am 
director for the Baking Industry | ro- 
motional Program, according to an 
announcement by Arthur Vos, Jr. 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, pr:si- 
dent of the American Bakers A: sn. 





ST. LOUIS MILLERS HEAR 
TALK ON MILL MACHINERY 


ST. LOUIS—A_ comparison of 
maintenance and operating costs \e- 
tween the conventional style A dr ve 
double roller mills, equipped w th 
collar-oiling bearings, and the now 
type of mill equipped with frictivn- 
less bearings and roller chain diff«r- 
ential drive was presented at a me:t- 
ing of District 5, Association of (p- 
erative Millers, Aug. 28, by Frank 
D. Allen, sales manager for the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Mr. Allen’s presentation of ‘he 
comparison disclosed that the esti- 
mated savings for a mill operating 
36 stands of rolls amounted to $11,- 
514 annually in lower power requie- 
ments, belting, lubrication, bearing 
maintenance, etc., in favor of the 
newer model roll stand. 

He said that his estimates for ‘he 
old style A collar-oiling stands w« re 
based on the average of three 4,0 0- 
sack mills operating 36 double-rll 
stands each. Data for the new ser es 
roller mill was projected from te: ts 
made since the machines have ben 
in production. 

Other items on the program inclt 
ed the showing of “Strange Hunge 
a motion picture film showing t 
physical effects and symptoms of ° 
tamin deficiencies in humans. The p': 
ture was shown by R. G. Kohler 
Merck & Co. 

Thomas F. Thomas, M. D. Ki 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., chairm: 
of the district, appointed the follo\ - 
ing men to the district program cor !- 
mittee: D. E. Barkley, Essmuellcr 
Co.; Howard Sanderson, St. Lous 
Mill Equipment Co.; R. G. Kohle., 
Merck & Co., and Frank Martin :f 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., all <f 
St. Louis. 

The next meeting of the district o - 
ganization will be held Dec. 11. A. - 
Holzem, Valier & Spies Milling Con - 
pany, is secretary and treasurer cf 
the group. 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


1948 






IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











FLOURS cynie 
Spring Wheal + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC. FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO f wer, ENE 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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+ Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN | MILLING CO. 
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CONSOL OLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR. 


KANSAS 


sescee GIBRALTAR FLOUR 




















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 












_MINOT, N. D. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a — 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


GLASGOW, MONT. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"Smithstalk” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















NEW OGILVIE MILL- CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 


tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 





NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Cniten 








n The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 





Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Travelling salesmen | 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 






















silent salesmen .. . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


 #& WeoeDSs 


Maters of the famous Woe €COtton and jute BAGS 


Clothing; Tents, Segeulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. 





Montreal ¢@ Toronte @ Ottawa @ Welland © Winnipeg @ Calgary 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Since we / 


Sumes Richardson & dams 
Gain lerchanta tapers vl Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs”’ ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





_— 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® Rar gb ep 
Sa eS 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Ws: re ALL 
“HASTINGS” Mr CAEN cow CABLE CODES 
ste 
Montreal a USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


&. 


tT 
@Gheeees 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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IT’S IN THE RE CONVENTION 
ge \ CALENDAR 


Sept. 10-11—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., annual fall meeting at Natu- 
ral Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, 
Va.; executive secretary, Harold K. 
Wilder, 812 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19. 


Sept. 12-13 — Wyoming Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at _ the 
Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo.; act- 
ing secretary, Carl Eberhardt, Home 
Bakery, Laramie, Wyo. 

Sept. 13-15 — American Soybean 
Assn., 28th annual convention at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., sec- 
retary, George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa. 


— Sept. 19 - 21—Southern Bakers 
Exposition, sponsored by Southern 
Bakers Assn., at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Fab- 
er A. Bollinger, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta. 


Sept. 24-26—Philadelphia Bakers 
CA NADIAN Club annual golf party at Galen Hall, 


Wernersville, Pa.; secretary, F. M. 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Hawkins, 232 Chew Street, Philadel- 
phia 20. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2 — Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., 52nd annual 
-onvention at the Hotel Sherman, 
ROLLED OATS Giieeee, Ill.; secretary, Don Clark, 
100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


Oct. 10-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo.; secretary, 
F. L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 

Oct. 17-19—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec- 
retary, Leslie Magee, Maysville, Ky. 

Oct. 18.—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Barnum 
Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; secretary, 
Charles Barr, 584. Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


in Hood Flour Ex 


M i | | * | F | If it t ra | annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 


tel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Tom 


, Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Ale mel ich @) Ailes) VANC( JVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 6. 1m 
» Wa 




















































OATMEAL 


VINNIPEG »« TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL »- MONCTON 1949 


SS iat ea eee, Reet er ee eee Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
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secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 

April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, Ia. 


May 1-3—Missouri-Kansas Bakers 
Assn., joint convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City, Mo.; secre- 
tary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 

May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
35th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; secre- 
tary, Faber A. Bollinger, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales C»., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahonia 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 

May 15-20—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank Rk. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., M. 
A. & R. Bldg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. 

May 18-19—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry 
Shop, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

May 22-26 (tentative)—Association 
of Operative Millers, annual conven- 
tion at the Royal York Hotel, Toron- 
to, Canada; executive secretary, Don- 
ald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trace 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 













Hlaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





TERS Re Pee 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 





Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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USDA Vetoes Proposed Changes 
In Soybean Grades on “48 Crop 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced that no changes will be made 
at present in the official grain stand- 
ards of the U.S. for soybeans. 

Proposals had been made by cer- 
tain elevator and producer groups to 
amend standards applicable to dock- 
age, foreign material, moisture, and 
“splits.” Informal hearings were 
held in June at Chicago and Decatur, 
Il, Toledo, Ohio, and Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, to afford interested parties an 
opportunity to express their views on 
the suggested changes. Opportunity 
also was provided to those who de- 
sired to do so to express their views 
in writing. 

After review of the information ob- 
tained at the hearings and from writ- 
ten communications, the department 
has decided not to amend the official 
grain standards for soybeans at this 
time. The Grain Standards Act re- 
quires public notice of not less than 
9 days after promulgation of 
amendments to the official standards 
before they shall become effective. 
Under this requirement the earliest 
practical date that amendments could 
be made effective this year would be 
approximately Nov. 1. Marketing rec- 
ords of the past five years: show that 
a majority of the soybeans normally 
are marketed by producers before 
that date. 

A review of the information sub- 
mitted to the department indicates 
the desirability of liberalizing the 
percentage of “splits” in grades Nos. 
2,3 and 4, There was considerable 
sentiment expressed for the proposal 
to combine dockage and foreign ma- 
terial into one grading factor, to be 
called “Foreign Material,” but there 
was considerable divergence of 
opinion as to the percentage to be 
permitted in each of the grades. The 
proposal regarding changes in mois- 
ture content developed rather strong 
opposition particularly from produc- 
ers. 

Careful attention will be given to 
the grading of the 1948 crop in the 
light of the suggested changes, the 
USDA said. This will permit an ap- 
praisal of the results which may be 
expected if any or all of the changes 
are adopted later. 

Further consideration will be given 
to the information received at the 
hearings in June, 1948, and in May, 
1947; also to views that have been 
expressed in writing. This informa- 
tion, together with the inspection 
data to be accumulated during the 
movement of the 1948 crop, should 
enable the department to promul- 
gate such amendments as may’ be 
warranted, to be applicable to the 





MONUMENT TO UTAH’S FIRST 
MILLER MAY BE MOVED 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The 
World famous Brigham Young monu- 
ment, erected in the heart of Salt 
Lake City in memory to the Mormon 
Pioneer leader who founded Utah 
July 24, 1847, may be moved out of 
the intersection of Main & So. Tem- 
ple Sts. He is termed Utah’s first 
miller, as he started a grist mill in 
1847. It is proposed by a member of 
the Salt Lake City parking council 
that the monument be moved to a 
corner of Temple Square near the 
famous Mormon temple, as a means 
of reducing downtown traffic con- 
gestion. 


1949 crop. The department intends, 
therefore, to promulgate such changes 
not later than June 1, 1949, without 
holding further public hearings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SMALL RYE EXPORTS 








WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
rye for the month of June were the 
smallest for some time, and barely 
topped 144,000 bu., all of which went 
to Italy. For the 11 months of the 








1947-48 crop year, ending last June 
30; rye exports from Canada amount- 
ed to 10,226,000 bu. This figure in- 
cluded 3,248,000 bu. shipped to Italy; 
3,131,000 for France and 2,205,000 to 
Belgium. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUCKWHEAT PROSPECTS SET 
AT 1 MILLION BELOW ’47 


The 1948 crop of buckwheat was 
estimated in the August government 
report at 6,232,000 bu., as compared 
with last year’s final figure of 7,334,- 
000. Blodgett’s buckwheat bulletin 
points out that a smaller acreage 


FLOUR 


CAI FROM SELECTED 


DIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERNCANADA FLOUR MILLS CO.LIMITED 


TORONTO —— CANADA 


49 


was planted this year, as the good 
condition of other crops did not ne- 
cessitate reseeding with buckwheat. 

Last year heavy exports of buck- 
wheat grain materially reduced the 
amount available for domestic pur- 
poses and stocks now are at a mini- 
mum, Blodgett’s says. Recent small 
imports of buckwheat from Canada 
have relieved the current shortage 
somewhat, but that supply also is 
negligible. New crop grain is usually 
available for milling during the first 
half of October and new crop buck- 
wheat flour costs may be figured late 
in September. 
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MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 













CABLE 


PURITY = 
STERLING > 











ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD WIDE 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


TORONTO, CANADA 


FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 















































Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


| LOANS | Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’? facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions, 


| MARKETS | The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions, 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was export 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


y 2 * a 2 
ESTABLISHED 1913 oe sone hank & Suit Company 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT , 


INSURANCE CORPORATION ‘S%pqqveo/ 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 
ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


Atlante, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 



























JOHN M. FLYNN CO. H. J. GREENBANK 
Cash Grain Brokers & COMPANY 
St. Joseph’ Board. of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. F L O U R 
Kansas City, Mo. PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


oni Merchandisers” 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Kitty: “No matter what you say 
about Mary, you have to admit she’s 
economical.” 

Cat: “Is that so?” 

Kitty: “What other woman do you 
know who is saving her wedding 
dress for a possible second mar- 


riage?” 
¢¢¢ 

To an old darky hauled before him 
a southern judge put this question: 

“Why did you burn your house 
down just after getting it insured?” 

The reply was: “Yo’ Honor, a pore 
man like me can’t afford to have a 
house and insurance at the same 


time.” 
¢$?¢¢ 


Teacher (in English class): “Who 
can tell me what it is when I say, 
‘I love, he loves, she loves’?” 

Little Boy in First Row: “That’s 
one of them triangles where some- 
body gets shot.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Those lovely cakes!’”’ gushed the 
visitor. “I don’t know how many I’ve 
had — — ” 

“Six,” said the small son of the 


house. 
¢¢¢ 


Host: “Why did you strike that 
dog? He only sniffed at you.” 

Visitor: “Well, you don’t expect 
me to wait till he’s tasted me, do 


you?” 
¢¢ 
“Pardon me, dear. I think your 
hose are wrinkled.” 
“You brute! I have no stockings 


on!” 
¢?¢¢ 


“Doesn’t that bride look happy?” 
emoted an onlooker. 

“Happy?” sneered her husband. 
“That’s not a look of happiness; 
that’s triumph!” 

e¢¢¢ 


Bride: Bill is perfectly wonderful 
to me, Mother. He gives me every- 
thing I ask for. 

Mother: That merely shows, my 
dear child, that you are not asking 


enough. 
¢?¢¢ 


Irvin Cobb, the author, is the butt 
of this one. 

Into Cobb’s office came a chap who 
was introduced by a mutual friend: 
“Mr. Cobb, I want to introduce my 
friend, Mr. Hicks of Pottawatomie 
County, Kansas.” 

Said Cobb: “Hicks, huh? Do you 
know what we do with Hicks here in 
New York City?” 

Said Hicks: “‘No-o-o-o, I can’t say 
that I do. But I know derned well 
what we do with Cobs out in Kansas.” 


¢¢¢ 


Mr. Latehour: Why did you tell my 
wife when I came home last night 
after I told you to be quiet about it? 

Maid: I didn't, sir. She asked me 
what time it was, and I told her I was 
so busy cooking breakfast I didn’t 
notice. 
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Flour Specialists Pre fos" 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


* Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


——y 











INTER-CONTINENTAL | 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 


30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. | 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A, 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


—, 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 6, lil 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








Wothantec. C 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
San Francisca 





F Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 

















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 





PHONE L. D. 08 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘““DorFrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


| 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
| Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,’’ Belfast 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Seana Trust, New York 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““MAaRvVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 


47-48 Damrak 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘'FELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De TFwentsche Bank 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL- IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, ete. 

ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cables: Radium 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Ref. 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 








DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “D1pLoma,” Glasgow Cables: '‘Puitrp,’"’ Dundee | Guaeaaty reas Oo, Bow York 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON Established 1885 _N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS = BULSING & HESLENFELD | "P. ©. BOX 62, BOTT 
FLOUR IMPORTERS x 2, ROTTERDAM 
GRAIN, GREDS, Ol. FREDINGSTUFED FLOUR IMPORTERS Ales Mandiine Setued Gentes | BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
Baltic Chambers Solicit Correspondence From FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 


Oorys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. ey Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVE RPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


| References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,””’ Amsterdam | 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


FEEDSTUF FS ai” 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


+ OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn F]_LOUR pomesnic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 
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SHE COULD DOCK ALONE 


It’s possible to dock a big liner without assist- 
ance—in fact it’s been done in emergencies. But 
how much easier the job becomes with the tug’s 
help. 

Your flour processing, too, becomes easier 
and more effective with the aid of N-A’s Flour 
Service Division. They’re experts with over 
twenty-five years’ experience in “docking” all 
manner of flour treatment problems relating 
to bleaching, maturing and enriching. Why 
not have them “come aboard” with their 
time-tested products to work with you and 
your own consultants? You'll find them 
capable, prompt and economical. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour | 
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for uniform enrichment I 
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The case of the 
too-solid citizen 


“YESSIR,” he often tells himself, “you’re a mighty 
solid citizen. You pav your taxes, you stay out of 
jail, you treat your wife right, you go to church. 
America needs more solid citizens like you.” 


Actually, America has too many too-solid citizens 
like him. You know them—the men and women who 
won't stir themselves to take an active part in local 
and national affairs. 


On election day, they don’t vote—it’s too hot or too 
cold. Comes jury duty, they know how to duck it— 


and do. When community problems crop up, they 
keep off the committees that must find solutions. 
And of course they’re too tired, too bored, too 
busy to keep intelligently informed about vital na- 
tional issues. 


There’s trouble ahead when Americans take their 
priceless freedom, their unique civil rights for 
granted ... the same kind of trouble that came to 
other countries whose citizens sat back and forgot 
about their responsibilities. For freedom is never 
really free ... it has to be earned, day after day, by 
all the people. 


Freedom is everybody’s job. 





